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Lord William Bentinck and His Age 


Seth Anandifal Poddar Memorial Lectures delivered under the auspices of the 
Calcutta Historical Society, November 1975 ः 


JOHN ROSSELLI 
University of Sussex 


What, you may ask, is a European doing talking about Indian history to 
members of a society which includes some of the most distinguished 
historians of India? Am I not carrying coals to Newcastle? I will try to avoid 
that danger by dealing as little as possible with Indian history in its internal aspect. 
Instead | propose in this lecture to talk about the British-Indian relationship— 

a subject on which a European historian may have some contribution to make. In 
the second lecture | will concentrate on an individual example of an Englishman 
with a sustained and significant relationship to India, Lord William Bentinck. 


The title of these lectures is "Lord William Bentinck and his Age." That age 

| take to mean the 1820s, 30s and early 40s. It displays a certain internal unity; 
and yet at the same time | shall suggest that the relationship between British and 
Indians as we then find it also shows characteristics which recur again and again 
later in the century. The age of Bentinck is often described, no doubt rightly, as 
one of rapid change; yet so far as the British-Indian relationship goes it could be 
described as the age when certain patterns were set, and irrevocably set. 


In this lecture | shall begin by talking about the important Liberal, reforming, 
Evangelical, and expansionist movement among the British of Bentinck's time, 
which was supported by some Indians too—Rammohan Roy and Dwarkanath 
Tagore chief among them. These men believed in varying degrees in the 
integration of India into Western civilisation through economic development, 
through settlement of Europeans in India and through some kind of intermixture, 
perhaps (in the minds of the British) some Christianisation. They really thought 
that India could undergo the processes then at work in America—if not perhaps 
the total Europeanisation of the United States (which of course was not yet total 
in Bentinck's time), then at least the intermixture and adaptation of Mexico or 
Brazil. | shall go on to suggest that these notions were illusory, though they were 
strongly held and had some influence on policy. Among the reasons for their 
illusory character and their ultimate failure | will discuss the changes in European 
Society that followed immediately upon the age of Bentinck; the persistent 
aloofness of the British in India as an impermeable layer lying on top of Indian 
Society; the importance of Indian service through much of the 19th century as a 
source of fortunes and careers for certain groups in British society; the consequent 
resistance to attempts to extend the responsibility of Indians for their own 
government, and the consequent ultimate failure to integrate the Indian educated 
classes into the British system, as the Liberals of the 1830s had expected them to 
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be integrated and as, in Bengal especially, some of them were themselves through 
much of the century asking to be integrated. 


The age of Bentinck can be looked upon under many different aspects. We can 
if we wish speak yet again of the Bengal Renaissance, of Hindu College, Henry 
Derozio, and Rammohan Roy. We can on the other hand point out that this so-called 
age of peace was an age of peasant rebellions—a time when there were violent 
and harshly repressed outbreaks by the Kols and other tribes in Chota Nagpur as 
well as Titu Mir's revolt just outside Calcutta. Again, it was in part an age of 
economic depression; in North India a severe deflationary crisis pressed hard on 
the peasantry between 1828 and 1833—1 shall have more to say about this in 
my next lecture. Finally, we could take the age as that of the build-up to the great 
rebellion of 1857 or, in Bengal, to the Blue Mutiny that followed a few years later. 


It is generally agreed, however, that the age of Bentinck was the time when the 
British, and not only the British, came to see their rule as consolidated; British rule 
had come to stay—anyhow for a fair while—it was paramount all over India up 
to the Sutlej, and it could be steadily and consciously shaped without much fear 
of immediate challenge. This was generally understood after the defeat of the 
Peshwa in 1818 had removed the last threat from the Marathas. Bentinck 
concluded on his arrival in 1828 that "All India now composes virtually one 
Empire"; "British rule is more firmly fixed...than that of any sovereign from the 
time of the first Mohameoan invasion." Ellenborough, the President of the Board 
of Control in 1828-30, thought Britain now had a "great moral duty...to the people 
of India": this was not only to enrich them but to give them a permanent 
government, probably directly under the Crown rather than acting through a 
mercantile company, and working for the interests of both countries. These men 
were in effect the heirs of Wellesley, who had made British policy self-consciously 
imperial in the course of the struggle with France, and who had set the aim of 
paramountcy without himself seeing it fully attained. 


Yet there was still diffused among many of the British a sense of the 
precariousness of their Indian empire—a sense which was not to be lost until the 
1850s, or until the trauma of 1857 caused such feelings to be denied and 
repressed. Emily Eden remarked in 1839 on "'the thinness of the crust over the 
volcano on which we all sit in this country. The only wonder is that it does not 
explode oftener*." Macaulay on his arrival in 1834 declared that "a serious check 
in any part of India would raise half the country against us." In this he was no 
doubt reflecting the opinion of Bentinck and other officials whom he had just 
met; Bentinck himself was convinced that the British were 116 objects of dislike 
to the bulk of those classes" who had influence, courage, and valour—by which 
l am afraid he meant not Bengalis but North Indian Rajput landholders and the 
like. Bentinck’s deputy and successor Metcalfe said much the same: British rule, 
he was convinced, was based on "impression" only. 


But what was the inner content of this sense of precariousness among the British ? 
It is one thing to say that things are precarious and another to feel it inwardly with 

" total conviction. The period when the British seemed most uncertain of their hold 
on India was after all the period of great and on the whole confident British 
expansion throughout the world—commercial, industrial, economic, even in 
some areas territorial expansion—the period that has been given the 
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controversial title of that of "the Imperialism of Free Trade"; it was the period of 
Palmerston and gunboat diplomacy. Whereas the period of so-called full-blown 
Imperialism at the end of the century, a period of much bombast, when 
domination over India by right of natural superiority was held to be unchallengeable, 
was in fact a period of relative economic and diplomatic difficulties for Britain—the 
beginning of the fong relative industrial, commercial, and diplomatic decline which 
we now witness in so glaring a light. 


So, to go back to the age of Bentinck, we should beware of taking expressions of 
gloom and insecurity about British rule at their face value. Not that these 
expressions were insincere; it is just that the people who expressed glocm were, 
| think, dramatising the difficulties of their position, but with a considerable 
unspoken belief in the capacity of their own British society for overcoming and 
solving them. Putting difficulties in their starkest form was in fact a way of 
formulating the solution. We must not forget—though historians do surprisingly 
forget— how steeped all these British administrators and all educated British people 
were in classical rhetoric with its philippics and its antitheses, its stark 
oppositions between licentiousness, corruption, and darkness on the one hand, 
virtue, happiness, and enlightenment on the other; you will notice here a 
favourite Anglo-Indian vocabulary of the 18th and early 19th centuries. So, 
although these people were apprehensive about British rule as it was, and 
sometimes denounced it in unmeasured terms, they were very far from 
concluding that the East India Company should pack up and go home, or from 
really expecting disaster. 


. No: what these men tended to do was to draw from the experience of Britain, 
Europe, and America—from the advanced nations of the West—the lessons they 
thought should be applied to change the conditions of British rule in India. These 
lessons were, briefly, those of Liberalism, the Christian revival of the early 
19th century, and economic development: in other words, enlightenment, 
popular government, and industrialisation, helped by a move towards Free 
Trade. This general movement of belief is of course well-known. But what has 
not always been brought out is the lengths to which people like Bentinck, 
Macaulay, Trevelyan, Sleeman, and others in the "age of Bentinck" thought 
they could successfully go in transforming Indian society. 


“All British subjects live here by sufferance...... A legitimate claim to the 
sovereignty of a single foot of soil cannot be established except on the ground of 
good government." This was written by an anonymous Anglo-Indian in 1829. 
If tho British did not make "the happiness and improvement of the people" their 
“first and last objects" they had no right to rule. This was a very ccmmon opinion. 
There might be the occasional sceptic like Miss Eden: "G. [her brcther Lord 
Auckland] says the Directors occasionally write a fine sentence about not 
attending exclusively to British interests, just as if the British were here for any 
other purpose...” But Miss Eden was a woman and unusually lacking in early 
19th century high sentiment. The influential voices were those of men like 
Trevelyan—men very full of high Liberal Evangelical sentiment; Trevelyan wrote 
"later that British rule had "placed our dominion in India on its proper foundation, 
in the recognition of the great principle that India is to be governed for the 
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benefit of the Indians"—though "the laws of God are so happily adjusted that, in 
benefiting the natives, we also benefit ourselves." 


What the men of Bentinck's age felt was an increasing urge to do something 
about what they saw as the "degradation" of Indian society and an increasing 
belief that they could do something about it quickly. The deepening belief at this 
time in India's moral degradation is of course a commonplace; what should be 
brought out is how much it was influenced by the relative worsening or, if you 
like, degradation of India's economic position in relation to Britain; it was after 
all in the years up to 1830 that the changeover was accomplished from India as an 
exporter of textile manufactures to the West to India as an importer of British 
cotton yarn and cotton textiles and a supplier of raw materials. Not all the British 
by any means were content with this change; but it stimulated the Liberal group by 
showing (as they thought) what could be accomplished if those means were put 
to work in India which had accomplished manifold changes for the better in 
Europe and America. 


What were these means? They could be summed up as the forces of Liberal 
capitalism—of free enterprise, unfettered as far as possible by the dead hand of 
privileged castes or Government regulation or by commercial protection, helped 
on by free discussion, by Parliamentary institutions, at times (within narrow 
limits) by Government action. 


The illusions of an age should be taken as seriously by the historian as those of 
its ideas that can be seen to have borne fruit. Take the belief held by so many in 
this age that an influx of European settlers would be the great means of 
redeeming India—a belief held by Bentinck, by Trevelyan, by Charles Wood, by 
Rammohan and Dwarkanath, and by many others from the 1820s to the 1860s. 
We know that nothing of the sort came about on the scale imagined by these men, 
and that so far as it did it did not lead to the consequences they looked for. What 
was this illusion all about? 


None of these people imagined that millions of poor Englishmen would settle in 
India as homesteaders. What they looked for was an influx of "capitalists" who 
would settle on the land, develop it, develop industries, break down Indian 
“prejudices”, help to "civilise" India, probably to Christianise it, intermarry with 
Indians, and in the end insist on self-government. Something of the kind was in 
Rammohan's mind when he urged Parliament in 1832 to encourage British 
settlers with the argument that India would in the end be content with 
something like Canadian status—in other words, the status of a self-governing 
territory under the British Crown. Others were less cautious. Bentinck said: 
“Civilisation alone interests me, and | would rather see the improvement and 
happiness of America than all the rest of the world beyond the limits of Europe." 
It is clear that he—and not only he—looked for India to develop along the lines 
of the United States. 


The programme, spoken or unspoken, went something like this. First, European 
settlers would break the East India Company monopoly of the China trade, 
would acquire land with clear title, would start factories; gradually they and their 
children—and in Bentinck's mind these would clearly be often the offspring of 
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mixed marriages—would take over the administration from the Company's 
establishment, which the Liberals saw as a wasteful and monopolistic citadel of 
privilege; then, very shortly, these men would insist on "no taxation without 
representation": Trevelyan in 1833 expected to see within his lifetime a 
representative assembly drawn from every district, and even the Chief Justice of 
Bengal, Sir Charles Grey, a moderate Whig, allowed that within 20 years (by 
1852) there might be "an Indian House of Lords" and in 20 more "some 
representatives of towns. ..". Finally, as in the United States so in a "regenerated' 
India it was extremely likely that at some unspecified date in the future India 
under its mixed leadership of Europeans, Eurasians, and Europeanised Indians 
would become independent; but (as Macaulay said in his famous speech on the 
Charter in 1833) this would be wholly welcome, since the new India would have 
a close affinity with Britain and very close trading ties. 10 trade with 

civilised men is infinitely more profitable than to govern savages,” 


D 


Before we dismiss this as the pack of illusions it turned out to be we should ask 
why such ideas were held by some of the most intelligent men of the day. The 
answer, | think, is that these ideas should be seen in their European and American 
context. They emboided a programme which had already made notable 
conquests in Britain, if one thinks of the abolition of the Test Act (1828), of 
Catholic Emancipation (1829), of the Reform Act of 1832, of the gradual moves 
towards Free Trade in the late 20s; if one looks forward to the further conquests 
of Free Trade in the 40s, culminating in the abolition of the Corn Laws in 1846; 
finally, if one recalls the coming of declaredly bourgeois government to France in 
1830 and the achievements of Jacksonian democracy in America in the 20s and 
30s. In other words, what the Liberals were talking about was the rapid rise of the 
entrepreneurial and professional classes against considerable opposition from 
vested interests—from landed wealth, from the Church, from established 
networks of patronage in administration. Western society was in turmoil and it 
really looked as though the reign of the bourgeoisie might be at hand. If in 
America and—very soon—in Europe, why not in India? 


The first reason why these visions turned out to be illusory was surely the 
slackening of the impulse of bourgeois entrepreneurial Liberalism in the Europe 
of the middle decades of the century, with the year of revolutions, 1848, as the 
turning point, and the very wide retreat from democracy and popular rule. 
European entrepreneurial Liberalism had after all been a sectional movement 
and not a wholly successful one. In Britain the control of the political system by 
the aristocracy and gentry did not again come under serious challange until about 
1870; the middle classes, we may say, acquiesced in and themselves espoused 
aristocratic ideals and patterns of life for much longer. In India the Radical and 
somewhat disreputable groups of unofficial Europeans, such as indigo planters, 
underwent, | suspect, a change in social composition as well as outlook, though 
this is something that needs further study. The pressure which Bentinck and 
others had foreseen to displace vested interests from the government of India 
turned into a mere pressure to share and go on sharing in the material benefits of 
British rule. The Radical criticism of British privilege which had been the Libral 
keynote in the 20s and 30s turned into considerable self-complacency. Thus we 
find Trevelyan, who in the 30s had certainly shared in the hopes of Indian 
"regeneration" through Christianisation, through an influx of settlers, and 
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through the promotion of the natives of India, saying in 1853 that one must make 
"great allowance for...conservative feeling" *when it came to promoting Indians— 
after all, even young Europeans had a "superior morality" which enabled them 
on arrival in India to command confidence as Indians could nots. 


The second main reason why the Liberal vision of an Americanised India came 
to nothing was indeed the tenacity of certain British groups—small but important 
groups—4n holding on to Indian administrative posts as their privilege right 
into the late 19th century. | am not here concerned with discussing how far British 
rule should be seen as merely exploitative—a much wider question. But there 
can be no doubt of the success of these British groups—amainly, | think, landed 
gentry, Church and Army families, and mercantile and professional groups—in 
using Indian service as a source of family fortunes. Such a notable early 20th 
century network .of rentier, professional, and artistic Englishmen and women as 
the Bloomsbury group consisted very largely of the children and grandchildren of 
Stracheys, Thackerays, Stephens, Grants, Pattles, Princeps, Macaulays, 
Trevelyans, and Arnolds, all of them Anglo-Indian ICS or Indian Army families. 
In E. M. Forster's Howards End the two heroines, advanced thinkers of 1910, 
acknowledge that they and their brother stand on islands of unearned income— 
"| stand on £600 a year, and Helen on £600, and Tibby will stand on £800...and 
these islands are renewed from the sea—from the sea.” What the heronie does not 
say is that quite possibly the islands were originally built up by administering India, 
and that some of the coral particles at least had been contributed by Indian 
peasants. 


In the 1830s Bentinck had caused to be included in the 1833 Act renewing the 
Company's Charter the 87th clause opening the covenanted Civil Service to all 
natives of India regardless of race, creed, colour, or birth. He and others had 
really looked forward to enlisting in the administration both unofficial 
Englishmen and Eurasians in India as well as newly Westernised Indians. By 
1853 Charles Cameron, Macaulay's successor as Law Member of.the Supreme 
Council, could testify that "not a single native that | am aware of has been placed 
in any better position in consequence of that clause...than he would have been 
in if no such clause had been enacted*." | need not—in Calcutta of all places—go 
into the very familiar story of the pressure from English-educated Indians for a 
better share in Government jobs all through the 60s, 70s and 80s and of the steps 
taken by British Governments to frustrate or limit their advance. What does need 
to be brought out is a certain continuity in the dominant British attitude to Indian 
service once a high-salaried service had been established in Cornweallis's time. 


"| know not any good whatever, except riches..."—Bentinck once wrote— 
"to be had in India." There was in this statement some special pleading—-but on 
the whole it represented the feeling of Bentinck and of many other officials. As late 
as 1886 we find ICS men writing, "the best thing to do in India isto save money 
and clear out“: | take this from an interesting article by Spangenberg, which does 
much to demythologise the competition wallah®. This frank desire to save up and 
take home what was called a "competency" did not prevent Bentinck, or Sir 
Thomas Munro, or many other Anglo-Indians from giving devoted service to 
Indian administration, or from getting bees in their bonnets about Indian policy, 
or from fighting long bureaucratic battles to make those policies work towards 
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India's welfare as they saw it. But the B | administrators were, after all, a 
basically mercenary group. 


Miss Eden complained in 1836 that Calcutta society was uninteresting for that 
reason. "They come to Calcutta because bn the way out to make their fortunes, 
or on their way home because they have made them...5." Bentinck's military 
secretary Major Robert Benson—a friend|of Derozio—-found on going home that 
returned Anglo-Indians talked mainly in terms of "the influence and pecuniary 
interest of a few individuals and their friends," and there was great determination 
among them and among the Directors to/stop the further spread of Indians into 
the higher posts". C. W. Wynn, who had|been President of the Board of Control 
in 1827, said that he had always found ‘jealousy of patronage" in the Company 
and he feared it would damn the 87th clause. The same character of a 
mercenary close corporation came out sttongly in the extraordinarily deep and 
long-lasting resentment which Bentinck’s famous "clipping"—his 

reduction of salaries and allowances in the cause of balancing the budget— 
stirred up among the British services. s was very frankly mixed with 
resentment of Indian officials “nefarious fat-gutted commissariat Brahmins” as 
one letter to the editor put it. 


The mercenary character of Anglo-Indian groups wenc together with a steady 
orientation towards "home", “Old England”, the place where nearly all hoped to 
settle and live like gentlemen, and with à marked aloofness from Indian society. 
There was to begin with the straightforward insular disregard for other people 
which has long been a feature of British, especially of English, society, and which 
in Bentinck's time seems to have been as strong among the less "respectable" 
members of British society in India as it : in the late 19th century when it 
roused stronger reactions, possibly because by the late 19th century there 

were more British of all kinds—soldiers, shopkeepers, railway employees—and 
hence more opportunities for friction. If you read the Calcutta press of the 1820s 
and 30s you come across stories of h sailors jumping into a bullock cart on 
the Circular Road and forcing the driver to drive them by "a judicious application 
of punches, kicks and swearing in a kind of polyglot lingo?." The orthodox 
comment on that kind of incident at the timè (as later) was that only non-respectable 
Englishmen like sailors, soldiers, and indigo planters went in for such coarse 
behaviour—whether this was much consolation to the boatman or driver who 
got the kicks is another matter. 







Perhaps more important, because in the end it affected the disposition of the 
elite, even of an elite as favourably inclined to British rule as was the 19th 

century Calcutta Hindu elite, was the fundamental aloofness of the upper reaches 
of Anglo-Indian society, their increasing unwillingness to mix with Indians 
socially or to commit themselves to Indian culture as anything more than a set of 
administrative working tools, their determination to float on «op of Indian society 
like a layer of oil on water. 


Again, the orthodox thing to say is that in the days of Warren Hastings or earlier, 
there had been greater intimacy, for good or ill, and a greater interest in and 
respect for Indian culture; but that with the coming of the missionary and the 
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Memsahib aloofness set in and became steadily greater. This is a little puzzling, 
because the period from the 1760s to the 1790s was also, as Peter Marshall has 
shown, the period when the British most effectively distursted Indian officials and 
excluded them from responsibility; it was the period when even “respectable” 
Indians were expected to get out of their palkis and salaam when a European went 
by. | suppose the explanation is that in the late 18th century the British Diwani 
still wore a temporary look, as though a new kind of Maratha invesion had proved 
successful for a time, and Indians could endure it or, in some cases, enjoy and 
exploit it without feeling their own society to be under long-term challenge. By 
the age of Bentinck relations with the British were of crucial importance to groups 
of Indians which were beginning to identify themselves with the British 
administration, with English education, and to some extent with Western ideals 
and styles of life. 


Now the “respectable” British with some obvious exceptions—Bishop Heber 
comes to mind—were by Bentinck’s time by and large closed off from any 
intimate contact with Indians. This | think became a permanent feature of 
Anglo-indian society. We catch it very well expressed at the turn of the 19th and 
20th centuries in a book by W. S. Lilly, himself an ex-ICS man and no friend to 
Indian independence: 


"| was very much struck... with the absence, in most English officials, of any real 
knowledge of the daily lives and wants of the people. They did not know, and they 
‘did not seem to want to know. They were hard-working, just, nay benevolent, 
but unsympathetic, and in many cases more than unsympathetic, contemptuous”. 
The English, he concluded, were “the least adaptable, the least flexible of races: 
the most persistent in type and in personality." !? 


Very much the same sentiments can be duplicated over and over in the age of 
Bentinck. Bentinck himself was convinced that the British were "strangers in the 
land" and British officials had very little knowledge of Indian society or 
"community of sentiments and purpose" with the people. Horace Hayman Wilson 
thought the lack of "identity of interests or reciprocity of feeling" made 

British rule’ ‘unnatural” and its faults "inherent and irremediable.” | could go on 
with more quotations from F. J. Shore, from Jacquemont, from other 
contemporaries. But | would rather illustrate the fragility and distance of social 
relations by mentioning some actual encounters. 


Bentinck and his deputy and successor Charles Metcalfe, it is generally agreed, 
were unusually sympathetic to Indian society and took steps which contemporaries 
understood as friendly overtures. Bentinck by calling on Indian "gentlemen" for 
suggestions for improvement, Metcalfe by formally freeing the press from 
censorship; in an earlier phase Metcalfe had three children by a high-born Sikh 
lady, though it is significant that by the 20s and 30s these children had become 
unmentionable. 


Bentinck's meetings with Rammohan Roy and other leading Bengalis seem to 
have been few. There were parties "for the natives" to which leaders of Calcutta 
society such as Radhakanta Deb were invited; no doubt affable but rather formal 
gatherings —such at least is the impression one gets. There were a few, | think 
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very few, private meetings between Bentinck and Rammohan, which left 
Bentnck with no very high impression of Rammohan. There were closer ties 
between Robert Benson and the judge Sir Edward Ryan on the one hand and 
Derozio and some of his pupils on the other. Bentinck and his wife occasionally 
descended on Hindu College informally and asked questions of the boys. But it 
all seems rather scanty compared with the endless involvement of Bentinck and 
other high officials in meetings with their fellow British. The fact is, they were 
bureaucrats enmeshed in a vast cumbersome machine, dealing not only with the 
tide of paper but with the constant calls of patronage —appointments, transfers, 
leaves —and they could spare little time to meet their subjects. 


in Bentinck's absence in North India in 1830-33, and again after his departure in 
1835, there were episodes in Calcutta involving the great palki and chata 
questions, as well as the great shoe question. The first question was the 
weighty one of whether "respectable" Indians could use a palki or chata to get 
from the gate of Government House to Government House itself in the rain. An 
old Mughal custom, it seems (from which the British had exempted themselves) 
forbade this. Eventually the Government allowed that if respectable natives gave 
advance notice they could use their palki or chata. But the British still did not have 
to give notice.!! 


The great shoe question is more familiar —it cropped up again and again well into 
the late 19th century. Here the matter at issue was whether the wearing of 

shoes indoors should be determined by the rest of the wearer's dress or by the 
custom of the place. Many British officials insisted that Indians wearing Indian dress 
should take off their shoes even though British people in the same place did not; 
later in the century, when some Indians took to Western dress, they allowed that 
such Indians should in effect be treated as honorary Englishmen for shoe 
wearing purposes. Metcalfe, however, when he invited many leading Indians to 
a grand concert at Government House. "had some difficulty" —as William 
Macnaghten reported —‘in reconciling to himself the admission of the natives 
with their shoes on, but...he made a compromise with his conscience by 

having a white cloth spread in the receiving room on the day he held a Durbar 
and requiring the natives to come unshod on that occasion. The consequence 
was that the levee was very thinly attended." 


If this was the attitude of a man like Metcalfe, people like the anonymous writer 
of a letter to the Bengal Hurkaru in 1829 took a much coarser line about 
Bentinck's attempts to instil friendly social intercourse.' '! suppose we shall soon 
hear of orders directing all functionaries to pull off their hats to natives. 
Mussulmans directed to eat pork, Hindus allowed to come into public assemblies 
without a cummerbund or pugree, and a ball given to Ranee Sree Mutty Dass, 
wife of Baboo Kishenpershad, previous to her departure on a pilgrimage to 
Juggernath. Oh this march of intellects 


| have concentrated on seeming trivia rather than on the great and famous 
questions like the abolition of Satidaha, because the steady drip-drip-drip of 
everyday social intercourse seems to me at least as important in determining the 
tone of colonial relationships. These little episodes were tests of how far the 
British were prepared to identify themselves with leading groups in Indian 
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society—or how far on the contrary they would insist on maintaining a barrier. 
Clearly, in spite of the expressed desire of Bentinck and a few others to treat 
Indians as "our brethren" only very small groups of British succeeded in doing 
so—l am thinking now of men like David Hare, William Adam, and the few who 
were members of Derozio's Academic Association. 


Of course the counterpart to this was that few Indians, even in Bengal, were as 
yet prepared to change their own way of life other than for instrumental purposes 
such as getting jobs. The rush for Westernisation was to come a little later among 
groups wider than the little knot of Derozio's pupils and with it the 
internalisation of aspects of Western culture. Yet even then Pradip Sinha's essay 
on the Bengal Victorians brings out valuably how conservative Bengali society 
managed to remain and how it largely tamed and neutralised the new influences 
while adapting itself to them 


What made the expectations of the Liberals of the 1830s particularly illusory was 
their discounting of these formidable conservative powers of Indian culture. 
Bentinck himself wrote that Hindus in the past had proved adaptable to Muslim 
influences—a hint that they would adapt themselves to Christian influences, 
perhaps, and certainly to the influence of Western science, technology, and 
education. He knew little about Hindu society and less about Muslim—indeed 
Muslims were very largely ignored in this period. Bentinck knew he knew little— 
but this did not stop him from looking forward with fair confidence to the new 
America that was to spring up on the banks of the Ganges. The same is true of 
Liberals like Robert Rickards—a former Indian civil servant and lobbyist for the 
independent mercantile interest— of John Briggs, of Charles Trevelyan. It became 
true as time, went on of some men who had been initially sceptical, such as Peter 
Auber, the secretary of the East India Company. | need barely mention 
Macaulay and his belief that English education would produce "a class of 
persons Indian in blood and colour, but English in tastes, in opinions, in morals, 
and in intellect," which | think somewhat overstated in Macaulay's usual rhetorical 
fashion the changes Bentinck and others expected to see. They looked for a 
tropical America, but even America, North or South, was after all not just a carbon 
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Benti was in the end to conclude that "in many respects the Mohammedans 
surpassed our rule; they settled in the countries which they conquered; they 
intermixed and intermarried with the natives; they admitted them to all 
privileges; the interests and sympathies of the conquerors and conquered became 
identified. Our policy...has been the reverse of this; cold, selfish and unfeeling; 
the iron hand of power on the one side, monopoly and exclusion on the other.” 


The fact is that Bentinck and the other Liberals of the 30s had been caught between 
two tough, hierarchically arrayed, and highly conservative cultures, those of 
England and India. It was not just that the dominant groups in English society 
managed for quite a long time to hold off, and then gradually to absorb and 
permeate with their own life style and ideals, the new thrusting entrepreneurial 
class to which Bentinck looked as the saviours of India. Hindu society had in fact 
proved less absorptive of its Muslim conquerors—Hindus and Muslims had 
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become rather less "intermixed"—than Bentinck thought, though 1 realise that 
| am here starting a whole new train of argument which | have not time to develop. 


In the end the chief characteristic of the British-Indian colonial relationship 
seems to me to have been a curious sterility. The same questions, the same 
situations, the same grievances and stereotypes recur for 100 or 150 years—1 have 
in mind not only the great shoe question but such weightier matters as the 
socio-economic position of Eurasians and the educational and professional 
position of Muslims; the problems and discussions recur, but no fundamental 
change or solution is reached. It is as though the presence of rulers who were not 
prepared to identify their "interests and sympathies” with those of Indians had the 
effect of freezing both sides—both Anglo-Indians and Indian elites—into postures 
which by the standards of 19th century Europe (or perhaps of 18th century India) 
showed little change over long decades and the freeze seems to have set in just 
before and during the age of Bentinck. 


In my first lecture | spoke about the British-Indian relationship in the age of 
Bentinck; | suggested that it was not very different from the British-Indian 
relationship of later times—that, in fact, the age of Bentinck was the time when 
many familiar and on the whole irresoluble patterns British-Indian relations were 
set. Today | wish to speak about a particular Englishman, Lord William Bentinck 
himself. Once again | shall present a rather bleak picture—but then historians 
have a way of bearing bleak tidings; ours is not on the whole a joyful science. 
What | shall suggest is that Bentinck, though in some ways a very individual and 
exceptional figure with a real interest in the establishment of Indian nationality, 
was also in many ways a representative figure—representative of the British 
aristocracy from which he sprang and representative of colonial officialdom. He 
was, | will suggest, much more a prisoner of his role as a colonial official than a 
free agent. 


We all know Bentinck Street—one of the very few Calcutta streets named after a 
British official which so far as | know, no Government or Corporation since 
independence has chosen or tried to rename. Bentinck is still thought of in this 
city (which as a young man he admired but which | am afraid he later came to 
dislike, mainly because of what he called its “abominable climate of steam") as a 
Good Thing. Educated but unspecialised Indians, it's my impression, remember 
about Bentinck that he abolished Satidaha (and this in itself is thought of as a 
Good Thing by everybody except some American historians whose own 
great-grandmothers were not involved); people also recall that he set going the 
suppression of the Thags in Central India, and that with Macaulay's help he 
introduced the principle of giving Government aid only to English higher 
education. There is besides a general impression that Bentinck was sympathetically 
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disposed towards Indians, that he tried to consult them and deal courteously 
with them, and that he opened to them better and higher-paid jobs in the 
Government service. Finally, there is among people who have studied Indian 
history rather more closely a strong tradition that Bentinck was a Utilitarian who 
did his best to apply to India the prescriptions of Jeremy Bentham and James Mill. 


This is the traditional picture. It is not exactly wrong—Bentinck did suppress 
Satidaha and Thagi and set his seal on the principle of aid to English higher 
education. Only about his supposed Utilitarianism is a fundamental revision 
needed. | don't wish to dwell on this today—it is a rather technical question and 
| have dealt with it at length in my book—but | think it is now clear that Bentinck 
was not a member of the Benthamite inner circle; in fact his views on many 
important matters of policy can counter to those of Bentham and Mill and it is 
only in a very general sense that he was influenced by Utilitarian thought, just as 
we may all be said in a general sense to have been influenced by Marxism. 


Utilitarianism apart, the traditional picture still seems to me not to set before us a 
living human being. | should like to put in its place the following picture—and to 
this | shall devote today’s lecture 


In the history of all nations there are forerunners—men whose careers can be 
read as failures but who are afterwards seen to have pointed the way. Dante puts 
it very well—I hope you will allow me to quote these few lines first in Italian : 


Facesti come quel che va dí notte, 
Che porta il lume dietro e se non giova, 
Ma dopo se fa le persone dotte. 


(You did as he does who, going by night, 
Carries a lamp behind, himself not aiding, 
But showing those who come after him the light). 


Bentinck, | want to suggest, was first of all a forerunner of Indian nationalism, or, 
more precisely, of that kind of Liberal Imperialist thought which saw the 
achievement of Indian nationality and independence as a logical and rightful 
development of empire. Secondly, he was a representative of the thrusting Liberal 
capitalism of his time who had some experíence of business enterprise in Britain 
and who wished to apply the lessons of British industrial expansion to the 
development of India, always seen in his mind as an aspect of Indian national 
revival. Thirdly, his experience of India made him steadily more distrustful of the 
British administrative services and more convinced that Indians should run their 
own affairs as far as possible, though, as we have seen, he hoped that the natives 
of India would soon come to include many people of European or part- European 
descent; he also come to disbelieve in the ability of the British to intervene 
effectively in the agrarian economy of North India, where he set going the first 
long-term settlement of the land revenue. Fourth, he was a moderate 
Evangelical Christian, who no doubt hoped that India might eventually be *! 
Christianised but who meanwhile was prepared to work with reforming groups 
within Hinduism. 
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Finally, however, Bentinck was in India as a bureaucrat and a creature of the East 
India Company caught in the inescapable need to enforce economy and extract a 
the maximum revenue; so that his endeavours to develop Indian society and urge 
it on to national revival were again and again frustrated by his own acts as a 
British administrator or by the difficulties he ran into from the Company, and in 
the end his light was indeed little help either to him or perhaps to the Indians of his 
own time—one might argue that even in after years its beam was distorted by the 
circumstances of colonial rule. These are the themes | now propose to develop. 


These ideas, these endeavours of Bentinck's grew out of his own life's experience. 
They did not have very much to do with the reading of books other than classical 
literature and the works of Edmund Burke; certainly they had nothing to do with 
the reading of Bentham’s works, which | doubt if Bentinck ever did read, though 
James Mill tried to get him to do so, asserting rather optimistically that Bentham's 
treatise on model prisons might amuse Bentinck's wife. No, Burke is the great 
influence here as on much other British thinking about Indía—not only Burke's 
books and speeches but still more his conversation, for Burke was an intimate 
and a close political colleague of Bentinck's father; Bentinck later spoke of his 
"veneration for Mr Burke" and we may take Burke to have been the closest thing 
to Bentinck's guru. 


Now what did Burke have to say that made Bentinck into a promoter of 
nationalism, quite explicitly in Italy and in a more embryonic form in India ? First, 
Burke had been a defender of national integrity as far back as the 1760s; like 
Rousseau—the parallel is significant—he had been particularly interested in the 
defence of the national identity of threatened countries like Poland and Corsica. 
Later, in the impeachment of Warren Hastings, Burke developed the view that the 
nation—this time Bengal—was not just a parcel of individuals or territory or 
wealth: it was a sentient collectivity with its own rights and identity, a view 
which Burke applied further in his polemics against the French Revolution. The 
nation, for him, existed above and beyond such temporary aberrations as the 
French Revolutionary governments; it was a corpus of collective living 
experience and inherited tradition with its own inner development, not to be 
arbitrarily interferred with. Burke nevertheless further argued that a government 
such as the British did have the right to interfere in the affairs of other countries— 
for the purpose of preserving their national integrity or, where, as in France, civil 
conflict had broken out, for the purpose of restoring the country's true national 
identity. 


| have dwelt on Burke's ideas because it seems to me that almost the whole of 
Bentinck's career represents an attempt to apply them in the unfavourable 
circumstances of a 25 years’ European war and, later, of coionial rule. Bentinck 
was not an uneducated man (although a false legend has it that he did not read) 
but he was not an original thinker either. What he did was to go on taking 
seriously Burke's ideas of nationality, constitutional liberty, and benevolent 
British interference at a time—-the time of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
wars—when most British leaders were reacting in a highly conservative sense. 
| suspect too—though | cannot document this—that Burke's regard for Indian 
civilisation influenced Bentinck, and that this explains why Bentinck, even after 
he had become an Evangelical (round about 1810), did not at once fully share the 
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Evangelical view of India as steeped in darkness; he did come to share it, but only 
in the 1830s, at the end of his life, when he was much under the influence of 
Charles Trevelyan, and when in any case—as | suggested yesterday— seemingly 
objective reasons for thinking India to be degraded had grown stronger. Even in 
those last days Bentinck showed great reluctance to interfere with Indian social 
and religious custom—Satidaha was of course the great exception; but he would 
not abolish agrestic slavery, or do away with the taxes that subsidised pilgrims, or 
see the worship of Jagannath as anything other than a “harmless rite". In all 
these matters he was at odds with the very powerful missionary lobby of his time. 


| have anticipated one of the themes | proposed to deal with—that of Bentinck's 
Evangelical attitude to Indian society—because | wished to bring out how 
Bentinck, though a forerunner in some ways, was in other ways very much a man 
of his own time, and his ideas and his acts grew out of the life’s experience which 
he shared with many others. | cannot here go into detail into his life story. But let 
me say this. 


Bentinck’s Indian career cannot be understood in Indian terms alone. It 
developed out of his whole previous career, a career which at that time 
Englishmen concerned with India did not expect to be devoted to India alone; on 
the contrary, as | have suggested, they were anxious to make money as fast as 
possible and get out, and of course they had some reasons such as cholera and 
smallpox as well as egoism to urge them on. 


Bentinck was no different. When he first came out to India as Governor of Madras 
in 1803 (he was just 28) he explained privately that his "first inducement” was 
"pecuniary consideration". He wished to make a fortune—he had particularly 
pressing reasons for doing so: his father was heavily in debt and he himself as a 
younger son had very little. He failed to make a fortune because he was recalled 
in disgrace in 1807 after the mutiny at Vellore; he then tried to make a fortune in 
speculative agriculture and in the oil milling industry in Norfolk; he lost a great 
deal of money and his main reasons for wanting to go back to India, as he finally 
did in 1828-35 as Governor-General, were, first, to vindicate himself, but 
secondly to pay off debts—which was about all he managed to do: he left, in the 
end, less than £40,000, not very much for a man who had been an Indian 
Governor for a total of 11 years at a time when the Governor-General (as Lord 
Minto wrote privately in 1807) could put by £1500 a month (‘it will be more as 
| get more to bear interest", Minto said). Once again, “pecuniary consideration.” 


Bentinck, then, came to India as a mercenary, which makes it ironical (though not 
unprecedented) that he should have become highly critical of the British services 
in India precisely as a mercenary close corporation. For he was not unrepresentative 
of the system he came to denounce as bad. 


His experience as a soldier in the French wars and as a plenipotentiary in Sicily 
and the Mediterranean in 1811-15 is, again, something | cannot now deal with in 
detail. | will say this. The Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars, like, | think, no later 
European wars up to the First World War, were a great upheaving and 
transforming agent. They took men, many men, from one corner of the world to 
the other. They drastically altered boundaries and institutions; they showed all 
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sorts of new possibilities as being within reach. Among these new possibilities 
was that of the making of nations—not only the creation of embryonic national 
units (like Napoleon’s Kingdom of Italy) but the mobilising of national energy in 
existing political units, as in the Spanish revolt against Napoleon. Bentinck saw 
ali this and shared in all this—he was in Italy at the turn of the century, in Spain in 
the early days of the revolt; he too was ballotted about from one end of the world 
to the other; he was a man of rather stubborn and at times reckless temperament; 
it is not surprising that he tried to carry out in these revolutionary circumstances 
the teachings of his guru Burke. 


This he did by fostering a liberal-constitutional revolution in Sicily, the course of 
which led him at one point to recommend annexation of Sicily to the British 

- Empire; also by trying to rouse Italy to revolt against the French and to attain 
national independence and unity. Both these attempts were failures; they are of 
great interest but | think it will be best if in this setting | give them a bare 
mention and go on rather to talk about Bentinck's role as a forerunner of Indian 
nationalism and Liberal imperialism. 


Bentinck's experience at Madras in 1803-7 also need not detain us long. He was 
then very immature; the British in Madras were unusually remote from their 
subjects. What that experience did for Bentinck was, first, to enrol him in the 
ranks of Wellesley's disciples—Wellesley was the very dominant Governor-General 
at the time when Bemtinck first came out; in particular Bentinck then espoused 
the Wellesleyan system of imposing paramountcy on the Indian States and 
thereby, as Bentinck said, “founding British greatness on Indian happiness.” 
Secondly, the shock of the Vellore mutiny and the recall convinced Bentinck that 
in India "we are in fact strangers in the land"—a profound conviction which if 
anything deepened in later life. 


When he returned as Governor-General, a man of 53 with much experience of 
failure, India too had changed a good deal; Wellesley's programme had in effect 
been carried out and India now "composed virtually one Empire." But much, in 
Bentinck's mind, was lacking. What was lacking could be summed up in the 
word "nationality", a word which was used by Bentinck himself and by some of 
his sympathisers. As one of these sympathisers wrote, "it rested with Your 
Lordship first to introduce nationality (if that word suffices) in the system of 
policy advanced as most fitting for [India's] future prosperity, and for the times.” 


At this point we should consider the words "nation" and "nationality" and ask 
what they meant to Bentinck and to the men of the 1830s, especially when applied 
to India. The sifgnificance of these terms, | think, was often vague, certainly when 
compared with early 20th century usage. In the 1830s some Western. 
Orientalists in India—Horace Hayman Wilson and Anthony Troyer, the 

principal of the Sanskrit College—talked about the need for a "national" 
language for educational purposes in the Bengal Presidency; but they were not 
at all clear whether this meant Bengali and Hindustani or some kind of Sanskritised 
version of the vernaculars which could be used everywhere. By the 1860s and 
1870s (if | may digress for a moment), when Bengali intellectuals had been 
reading Mazzini, we find Rajnarayan Basu in his prospectus for the Nationality 
Promotion Society (1866) seemingly uncertain whether he was talking about a 
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distinct Bengali nationality, about some kind of all-India nationality, or about 
the defence of a "purified" Hindu cultures. The promoters of the Hindu Mela 
and of the Nationa/ Paper showed a similar uncertainty. "...the Hindus...certainly 
form a nation by themselves, and...a society established by them can very 
properly be called a National Society!" the National Paper wrote in 1872 in reply 
to criticisms (for there were criticisms); in 1867 Supati Mukherjee had 
expressed the hope that the first Mela (or “National Gathering") "may be the 
means of fusing distinct Hindu nationalities into-one common Hindu nationality!” 
Here | suspect "nationality" was being used to translate the concept “jati”, with 
very little awareness of any political or territorial implications. Thus, although the 
National Gathering laid great stress on vindicating Indian (or Hindu, or Bengali) 
culture and skill and physical prowess, nevertheless Dvijendranath Tagore once 
walked in and found among the exhibits a huge painting of Indians sitting with ` 
folded hands before the figure of Britannia. "Turn it round!” he said!5. 


| have digressed into the 1860s because it seemed important to establish how 
fluid early nationalism could be in countries long divided by language or 
religion or political boundaries; for that matter what is true of India was true in 
varying degrees of Italy, Germany, and many other European lands. 


Bentinck, | have said, found India in 1828 "virtually one Empire." His ambition 
quickly became that of reducing, as he put it, "all the discordant, incongruous, 
and diversified particles of which our great empire is composed into one 
harmonious whole"; and he repeatedly used the word "national" and "national 
advantages" in describing the steps he wished to take to that end'(1 shall have 
something to say about those steps in a moment). Once again we must not read 
too much into the word "national." In India as in Sicily, Bentinck conceived of 
the nation within the framework of British benevolent overlordship. He saw India, 
as, earlier, Sicily, developing ultimately into some kind of upstanding, 
self-respecting nation, but that did not imply opposition to British rule; quite the 
contrary. British rule would foster nationality, and if in the end the nation grew 
up into freedom and independence on the American model that would be a 
matter for rejoicing. 


What were the steps Bentinck wished to take? He wished to shift the capital to 
the North—Qquite deliberately on grounds both imperial and national; like many 
British, he was impressed with the achievements of the Mughal Empire as well 
as with the martial character of North Indian Rajputs and the like and he wished, 
as he said, to see the Supreme Council sitting on ' 'the imperial throne of Agra." 
This was not a wholly new idea, and it went on being ventilated from time to time 
right up to 1911. Bentinck had quite a good eye for a general historical or 
strategic situation; his weak point was tactics, the capacity to judge the 
possibilities of the immediate situation. Probably he showed historical 
understanding in putting forward this idea as strongly as he did; though it is 
perhaps not a wholly welcome thought in this city, North India has generally 
been the seat of whatever approximation to all-India rule existed at any time, and 
the trend after Bentinck's time set in towards the North, not only on 
geopolitical grounds but because of the re-emergence of North Indian elites. 
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In Bentinck's mind the proposal to move the capital (which he returned to 
again and again—it was his theme song) was very much bound up with the need 
to redeem India from poverty and misrule. That was one main reason why he 
stayed 24 years in the North once he managed to get there—the Home 
Government had stopped him from going earlier and he had complained bitterly 
to Ellenborough : "1 wish you could see the wretchedness and poverty of this 
country from one end to the other, and thus could form your own opinion 
whether the Government is quite justified in sitting down quietly at Calcutta, in a 
state of perfect complacency and self-satisfaction that nothing is wanting to be 
done for the welfare and improvement of the country.” 


Many would probably agree that the great blot on British rule in India was the 
failure to do much of a positive kind to develop India economically, anyhow 
until very late indeed. | have said that | do not wish here to go into the complex 
question of how far British rule was merely exploitative; perhaps 1 may just 
comment in passing that the aloofness, the ultimate lack of commitment of 
British officals about which | spoke yesterday surely had something to do with 
this failure to develop India positively, as well as the undoubted pressure from 
Lancashire and other British commercial interests. 


To that lack of commitment there were exceptions and Bentinck was one of them. 
He really did wish to see India developed not just agriculturally—there were 
people like Ellenborough who wished India to become rich, but as a supplier of 
raw materials; no, Bentinck wished to see India developed industrially, as he had 
seen England developed industrially, and he did not care if some British exporters 
suffered in the short run. Along with his European settlers and managers he 
quite specifically wished to introduce machinery and new manufactures; when a 
European opened "the first cotton manufactory upon the English fashion, with 
machinery and steam engines" (this seems to have been a mill at Fort 
Gloucester just west of here), Bentinck wrote privately to his brother: "There is 
every appearance of India recovering her cotton manufacture...It will if 
successful prove an immense loss to England, but it will probably be made up in 
the demand for some other article of manufacture." And he went right on 
publicly praising the early entrepreneurs in India (some British, some foreign, 
Some Eurasians, a few Indians) and calling for more: 


"Every indigo and coffee plantation, the Gloucester mills, the works of every 
description that are moved by steam, the iron foundries, the coalmines worked 
after the European fashion"—-he said in 1834—-"and all the other great 
establishments that we see around us in Calcutta, are so many great schools of 
instruction, the founders of which are the real improvers of the country...". By 
this time, near the end of his life, Bentinck was at his most Evangelical and had 
become more deeply convinced than before that, as he put it, in "this great 
Eastern world, India, China, etc." the human mind has been buried for ages in 
universal darkness." But he was also more convinced than ever that a providential 
agent was at hand to redeem that mind—and that agent was steam. 


These statements of Bentinck's are really rather odd when you consider that the 
industrialisation of India under steam power, and then only of a few bits of India, 
did not get steadily under way until well after the mid-century. But then even 
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odder things were said at the time by some of the Liberal optimists. For 
instance, John Briggs thought four “steam engines for manufacturing Indian 
cloths” in each Presidency would "'ruin the Glasgow and Manchester weavers, 
and you and | may live to see England purchasing Bengal muslins again as of 
old.” We must not forget that industrialisation and rapid economic growth were 
new experiences even in England; the very phrase "industrial revolution" 
would not be coined for another 50 years and people had very little idea of what 
preconditions the process of industrialisation might require, or of how very 
difficult it might be in many countries to get it under way. 


Bentinck really thought, then, that great possibilities of economic development 
were at hand, and he as "chief steward" of "a great estate" was going to forward 
them. But what in fact did he or could he achieve? He gave the indigo planters 
legal security and increased their power over the peasants—which was a 
mistake in strict economic terms, quite apart from social and human 
considerations; the notion that increased output of a cash crop could be 
uneconomic just does not seem to have presented itself to his mind. He 
encouraged and subsidised steam navigation on the Ganges, which probably was 
a marginal luxury, more or less irrelevant to the bulk of the Indian economy, at 
least for a decade or two. He also gave enormous attention, well beyond the end 
of his Governor-Generalship, to the development of steam navigation between 
India and Europe—at that time the equivalent of Concorde and about as 
relevant to India's economic development. The most positive and beneficial of 
his acts was probably the work, which he launched, of repairing the Grand Trunk 
Road and extending it to Delhi; he also started a North Indian road cess to pay 
for other roads. | have not done the necessary econometric work and | don't know 
whether the materials for it are fully available, but these roads seem likely to have 
helped overall to bring down transport costs and speed up economic activity. The 
same is no doubt true of the abolition of internal transit duties, which Bentinck 
was not able to carry out himself but for which he prepared the way. In all these 
ventures Bentinck was quite prepared to use Government money to give the 
economy a push—his laissez-faire principles were highly flexible and so, as 
Sabyasachi Bhattacharya has shown, were those of many other economic 
liberals; but in spite of this willingness there was very little he could do to 
encourage industry, and of the industries to which he gave such high praise several 
collapsed shortly after he had praised them. 


What was the trouble ? Bentinck had come out as the Governor-General who was 
going to set the East India Company's financial house in order at a time when 
its charter was up for renewal by Parliament and might possibly be 

abrogated. This' meant strict economy—hence the famous “clipping” that so 
incensed the Civil Servants. Where the Indian producer and consumer was 
concerned, economy in turn meant two things—first, strict enforcement of the 
revenue demand except in the very worst conditions of famine; often it meant 
enhancement of the demand and resumption of revenue-free land. Holt 
Mackenzie, looking back 30 years later on the age of Bentinck, wrote that those 
were days "when the harsh demands of the exchequer left little room for 
tenderness" (it was, by the way, Mackenzie as well as Bentinck who had enforced 
those harsh demands). Secondly, economy meant in practice a deflationary 
policy of closing the North Indian mints, demanding revenue payments as far as 
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possible in cash rather than kind, and then taking some of that cash out of the 
economy by sending it to England to meet the Company’s deficit. Bentinck 
himself insisted on sending Rs 1 crore work of bullion in 1830. 


Now Bentinck was not a fool, and by 1831-2 he came to a rough understanding 
of what the trouble was: in particular he saw that the deflationary policy had gone 
too far and had helped to bring about a severe depression in North Inaia. But 
what could he do? His business was to tum a deficit into a surplus. He did 
provide a surplus—mostly after.he had gone, in the few years before the Afghan 
War once again swallowed everything up into new deficits. But even then the 
Company was not at all disposed to spend the surplus on large-scale economic 
development. The Court of Directors had already taken the trouble to forbid 
Bentinck to spend more than Rs 10,000 on any one set of public works without 
its previous authorisation. Bentinck was a development-minded ruler, but he 
was working within a system of colonial government, which, whether or not it 
was merely exploitative, was at best highly cautious and conservative; a 

system in which positive economic development of India ranked low in the scale 
of priorities, certainly lower than the regular payment of dividends and the 
maintenance of a rather expensive European bureaucratic and military apparatus. 


This ironical situation, | think, helps to explain the increasingly bitter terms in 
which Bentinck denounced the Company's rule as "bad", the Company's 
servants as “totally incompetent to the charge", the home charges as a drain on 
India. It also helps to explain why Bentinck looked for some panacea that would 
change the terms of the situation: European settlement would do it, steam 
navigation would do it—there must be a short-cut out of the set of 
contradictions that hemmed him in. Finally, it helps to explain Bentinck's 
increasing belief that for Indians to run their own country was "natural". 


This came after he had gone deeply into the problems of land revenue 
settlement in North India—not only pouring over papers buttravelling about and 
interviewing Indian witnesses. About the land settlement he concluded that 
much the best thing the "strangers in the land" could do, after all their ambitious 
and confident arrangements in Bengal and in the South was to use "those means 
adopted by all native governments", rather rough and ready means which did not 
assume that the British could know and understand in detail the inward 
workings of every village. His further conclusion was that the Civil Service should 
be abolished or at best reduced to a small cadre; he denounced "the 

monstrous absurdity of committing the government of 60 millions of people to 
less than 400 strangers and...the still more monstrous rapacity of seizing for 
the benefit of this incapable few all the honours and emoluments of the 
administration, to the exclusion of the native and natural agency of the country." 


Bentinck did something about it—in his own opinion not enough—by opening 
new, higher and better paid grades to Indians (Deputy Magistrate, Deputy 
Collector, Principal Sadr Amin). It was thus his government's action that 
enabled Bankim Chandra to reach the exalted post of Deputy Magistrate some 
30 years later, just as it was his Resolution on Education which ultimately made 
Bankim one of the first graduates of Calcutta University. In both respects— 
"native agency” and English education—we should note that the policy 
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Bentinck had in mind was only very partially, gradually, indeed lamely applied. 
What he wanted was on the one hand an Indianised Government and 
administration, on the other a part-Europeanised Indian educated class; | say 
part- Europeanised because it is clear that Bentinck and other Anglicists apart 
from Macaulay wished English higher education to go hand in hand with 
Government aid to vernacular elementary education. But, as in so many other 
matters both in India and in England, the 30s were a high-water mark both of 
optimism and of readiness to apply Government intervention and Government 
subsidy—a high-water mark from which the tide of British opinion quickly 
receded, especially when it came to spending money. As with Indianisation of 
the service, so with Government aid to vernacular education, it all took a very 
long time to achieve. 


Bentinck's vision of his own task, then, seems by his last years to have been that 
of launching India on a new career as a self-governing nation under the 
British Crown, run no longer by British privilege and patronage but by an 
upstanding entrepreneurial class of mixed descent, economically highly 


developed through the new resources of mechanical industry, educationally and . . 


socially enlightened by Western science, not necessarily altogether 
Europeanised or Anglicised but heavily influenced by the beneficent example of 
Europe and America. It would, incidentally still be an expanding empire: 

though again with many inner contradictions, Bentinck remained at bottom an 
expansionist of the Wellesley school and did in fact take steps which added 

to British territory in India. 

All in all, | think we have to say that thls man, who was not an original genius but 
an intelligent hard-working man of goodwill, who was genuinely concerned 
with India's welfare and with her development to strong independent nationhood, 
remained the prisoner of his age and his circumstances, and was largely unable 
to achieve what he had set out to achieve. | started by quoting Dante; ! will end by 
quoting the lines often spoken in the final chorus of Greek tragedies: 


The path that was looked for was not found; 
The path that was found was not looked for. 


It is, | suspect, a common historical experience. 
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A Rajasthani Letter Regarding Temple 
Destruction in Amber ह 


JAGADISH NARAYAN SARKAR 
Jadavpur University 


Aurangzeb's policy of destruction of Hindu temples has been a highly 
controversial subject. It is not the intention of the paper to enter into the 
controversy but to emphasize some wholly new aspects of the actual working of 
the policy as well as its sociological effects, as illustrated in Amber. 


While collecting materials for the Life and Times of Mirza Rajah Jai Singh | in the 
Rajasthan State Archives at Bikaner, | came upon a secret Rajasthani Waki/ report 
or letter relating to temple destruction in certain places within the jurisdiction of 
Amber in Rajasthan. Sri Ram Sharma has of course referred to several instances, of 
temple destruction in Amber and Jaipur, based on his use of Jaipur records but 
this letter has not been mentioned by him?. 


Unfortunately the letter is only partially dated. The Samvat year is not given. - 
Only the lunar t/thi is given as Tuesday, Mangsar i.e. Agrahayan Sudi 11. The report 
is written by one Dharam Singh, perhaps a waki/ or agent of Amber government, 
to Kalyandas, described as Diwanji. Since Kalyandas was well-known as 
diwan of Mirza Rajah Jai Singh | (d. 1667), the letter has been kept in the 
Archives among the papers relating to the Rajah. Kalyandas became 

Diwan i Desh about 31 December, 1664 but the exact period of his tenure is 
not yet known to me. | have tentatively fixed the aate to be Tuesday, 27 November, 
1666 (Samvat 1723) 


-Not only is the date of the letter uncertain, most: of the Mughal officers, 
concerned with the work of the demolition, as well as the local Hindu villagers, : 
who sought to save the temples, referred to in the letter, cannot be 
Identified with precision. The Maasir u/ Umara is not of much help here. Most of 
the places.mentioned have, with the exception of one, been identified by me 
with the help of the /ndian Atlas, Rajputana Gazetteer and Imperial Gazetteer, 
and the Village Directory of Jaipur. 


Notwithstending, the uncertainty in the date of the letter, and the difficulty in 
identifying the persons taking part in the drama, the letter is of special 
significance because of its contents and the light it throws on temple 
destruction in Amber and its effects. 


Distinction between old and new temples 


The letter refers to the well-known differentiation between old and new 
temples—the main issue in the struggle for saving the temples by the local 
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people. A proper understanding of the problem, therefore, requires brief review 
of the policy of temple destruction under Shahjahan and Aurangzeb. 


It was in the beginning of his reign that Shahjahan came to Jearn that the 
construction of new temples and repair of old ones, though permitted in the time 
of Akbar and Jahangir, were against Muslim law. During the first part of his reign 
Shahjahan changed the spirit of Akbar’s tolerance: forbidding completion of 
some new temples begun in Jahangir's time, repairs to old temples, and 
construction of some new temples and later, completely destroying new temples, 
besides what was destroyed during military campaigns. In the second part of his 
reign, however, Shahjahan's frenzy had abated and he permitted repairs and 
additions and also other concessions2a, 


The details of Emperor Aurangzeb's policy of temple destruction are quite well 
known. But certain clearly marked stages can easily be discerned in the evolution 
of that policy. 


(i) 1658-9 : The Benares Farman (15 Jumadi us Sani 1069/28 February, 1659), 
issued after his accession proclaimed. that "long standing temples should not 
be demolished but no new temples allowed to be built®.” 


(ii) 1669-70 : Provoked by the news of the construction of a new temple at an 
insignificant place, Tilakkuti in Midnapur, Aurangzeb sent an undated order 
(probably c. 1669-70) through Asad Khan Mir Bakhshi to the governor of Orissa 
for demolishing of new temples “built anywhere". The local governor 
accordingly issued an order to all military and civil officers—"'all faujdars of 
thanas, civil officers (muta saddis), agents of jagiraars, Kroris and amlas, from 
Katak to Medinipur on the frontier of Orissa" for destroying temples during the 
last 10 or 12 (lunar) years and also preventing repair to old temples*. 





(iii) A general order (dated 9 April, 1669) was issued for destruction of schoo/s 
and temples of the Hindus®. No new principle seems to have been formulated 
thereafter and the subsequent examples were only of implementation. 


1670-79 : a period of comparative lull. 


1679-81 : The period of invasion of Marwar after the death of Jaswant to 
Aurangzeb's march to the Deccan was followed by demolition of temples in 
Jodhpur, Khandela (March, 1679), Mewar (235) and also on the way. But even 
in the friendly state of Jaipur (1680) Abu Tarab claimed to have destroyed 66 
temples, besides the Karor temples. 


1681-1707 : Hindu temples were destroyed not only in the south but also in the 
north. In June, 1694 the governor of Ajmer was directed to destroy a temple 
near it, where idols were worshipped publicly?. 

The document studied in the context of temple destructionin Rajputana 


(a) Time and place : As far as is known there is no mention in the standard books 
to any case of temple destruction in Amber before the death of Mirza Rajah Jai 
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Singh (1667) and in Marwar before the death of Maharajah Jaswant Singh 
(1678). After the death of Jai Singh the Lalta temple near Delhi was destroyed.® 
After the blanket order of 9 April, 1669, came several cases of destruction of 
temples in Rajputana, irrespective of peace or war, or irrespective of whether 

a state was friendly or not. 


As early as May 1669 the imperial shovel fell on Malarna (then in Ajmer, now in 
Jaipur).? In the friendly state of Amber, the Karor (?) temple was aestroyed during 
the time of Rajah Ram Singh. Abu Turab destroyed 66 temples in 1680.!° Temples 
in Malpura Toda were destroyed by two officers.! 


In the present case the area selected for operation was a semicircle centring 
round Chatsu within a radius of 11 miles. Chatsu, about 24 miles s.e. of Jaipur, 
was then a big maha/, predominantly Hindu (and Jain). It was an important 
business centre dominated by (?Jain) Saraogis, with rich traders and bankers 
(mahdjans) Sáhus and chaudhuris. There were four Saraogi temples at Chandlai, 
Kotkowdo, Ruphari and Kuthun. The first two were built by Sahu Chatromosa 
and Sahu Dharmu Sabre, perhaps local sahus, the third by Chaudhuri Chhitra of 
Sanganer, about 8 miles south of Jaipur, and the fourth by Sadhu Sadhu of Dausa, 
about 27 miles east of Jaipur.1* 


(b) Motives of Temple destruction / lt is instructive to enquire into the 
motives of temple destruction. Generally it may be said that the root cause 
was religious orthodoxy. Idol-worship being anti-Islamic, temples, housing 
idols, could not be counternanced. Public worship of idols, in temples or 
elsewhere, was also held to be an offence. In Kanwar (Amber), where probably 
the temples were destroyed, the muhtasib reported the public worship of idols 
in religious fairs.33 Again, an educational, psychological or cultural motive 
came to be added in the order of 9 April, 1669. Temples served as educational 
centres, which were sometimes frequented by Muslim students. This 
constituted a serious offence. Under Jahangir two Muslims, Qutb and Qumar 
Khan, who became inclined towards Hinduism as a result of frequent 
association with a Sannyasi, were whipped and imprisoned.1* But under 
Aurangzeb not only the teachers imparting education were punished but even 
tho temples where such instructions were given were gives a capital sentence 
in the shape of destruction. In the present case there is no direct reference to 
the educational motivation. 


Sometimes sordid economic factors were at work, on account of the personal 
equation of the local officers, who gave vent to their greed for money, perhaps 
without the knowledge of the Emperor. English factory records tell us that the 
Hindus of Surat sought to save their temples by offering money to the gazis and 
muhtasibs, the custodians of law and morals. This tempted the latter to widen 
their operations and increase their demands in expectation of more money to be 
extorted from the banias who groaned under such squeezing.!5 


At times demographic factors were at work. Before leaving Amber (October, 
1681) for the Deccan, Aurangzeb had the temples closed. His agent 
Qumaruddin suggested their destruction also. But Aurangzeb rejected the 
suggestion as the area had no Muslims.1* 
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This throws interesting light on the working of Aurangzeb's mind. It may be 
inferred that the exclusively Hindu population and the absence of any 
possibility of Hindu indoctrination of Muslim students saved the temples from 
‘destruction. It would have been highly instructive had it been possible to make 
any demographic analysis of the composition of population in the seventeenth 
‘century. 


In the present case of Chatsu the apparent cause of temple destruction was the 
official claim that the temples concerned were new. However the villagers claimed 
that these were old, built in Shahjahan's time, and prayed repeatedly for sparing 
them both orally and in writing. But the officer in charge did not accede to them 
and these four temples were being demolished when the letter was written. 
‘There was, however, another Vaishnava temple (of Vasudev) at gasba mauza 
‘perhaps a suburb of Chatsu, which was spared on the ground of its being an old 
Shahjahani temple. 


The question, therefore, arises why in one case the imperial officers accepted the 
condition of the villagers but did not accept it in the other four cases. Three 
possible explanations may be offered : 


(i) It may be due to the over-zealousness on the part of the imperial messenger, 
Sayyid Ahmad, who ignored the repeated prayers of the villagers. 


(ii) Or it may be that the Saraogi temples, though Shahjahani, might have been 
repaired or added to in Aurangzeb's time and so invited the shovels of the 
demolition squad. 


(iii) Chatsu might have contained some Muslim elements in the population!? 
whom the government wanted to protect. If so the incidents would relate to 
November, 1669. This does not seem likely. 


(iv) 'Or it might be a means of extorting money by the local officers, 


(c) Official Methods of temple destruction : The work of Jadunath Sarkar 

and Sri Ram Sharma refer to the order of destruction of temples and contain 
painstaking collections of examples of temple destruction. But we do not get in 
these a clear idea of the actual implementation or working of the process 

of demolition. We get from these only names of a few officers, connected with 
the work of demolition e.g. Dalair ( ?Dilir) Khan, Abu Turab and Qumaruddin 
and the Censor of Public Morals (Muhtasib) in Amber, Dorab Khan and 

Khan i Jahan in Marwar and the governor of Ajmer. 


The present letter throws light on the actual operation of the process. We get a 
few new names, Miranji, the enquiring officer, the Qazi, who kept the statistics of 
temples, Sayyid Ahmad, the imperial agent and the chief leader of the operation, 
Mitra Sen (diwan of the Nawab, probably governor of Ajmer), who pleaded 
inability to help the people. At first an imperial overseer (Miranji by name) came 
to Chatsu mahal and immediately enquired from the local gazi about the number 
of new temples built in the time of Aurangzeb. It would thus appear that it was 
the duty of the Qaz/ to keep uptodate information of the statistics of temples, 
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otherwise he could not have supplied the information off hand at once. In the 
subsequent work of demolition we do not find any further reference to 

Miranji except once. It may be presumed that the imperial overseer communicated 
the information obtained from the Qazi to Sayyid Ahmad. 


Next to the officers, came the artisans or masons who did the demolition work. 
Generally speaking we know that artisans or masons came with or were engaged 
by the officers. But here in Chatsu the procedure was different. We learn that 
Sayyid Ahmad deputed to every village a squad of two horsemen and two footmen, 
each of whom was to be paid Rs. 2 . But they were evidently not to demolish 
the temples. The letter supplies a new fact hitherto unknown. The builders of 
the temples were ordered to demolish the temples themselves and bear the 
expenses of the demolition as well. It vvould thus seem that a squad of four in 
each village was expected to see to the smooth execution of the work of 
demolition by the local men. It is not known if this was issued in pursuance of an 
imperia! directive. Tne letter explicitly states that it was Sayyid Ahmad who 
issued the order. It may, therefore, be presumed that he did it on his 

own personal initiative. In any case this may be regarded a novel procedural 
innovation (as explained in fn. 19 of the letter). 


The letter refers to the ‘Nawab’ without naming him and the Nawab's diwan, 
Mitra Sen. The latter pleaded his helplessness in the matter of saving the temples. 
The relation of the imperial messanger with the local governor is not known. But 
it is to the court of the Nawab (or local governor of Ajmer) that not only the 
plaintiffs proposed to take their case, but Gaj Singh, amin of Chatsu, also wanted 
Sayyid Ahmad to come there. This might suggest that Sayyid Ahmad was 
acting on his own initiative, for if the demolition had been backed by an 
imperial order, the case could not have been referred to the provincial governor 
of Ajmer. 


(d) The attitude of the local people : The standard books do not throw much 
light on the question whether the destruction of temples was opposed by any 
defenders. Perhaps the latter could not organise any defence against 

the imperial governmental machinery. Any instance of popular resistance to 
the operations backed by the might of the state must therefore be very unusual. 
Abu Turab, who created a panic by destroying 66 temples in Amber (1680) 
met opposition from the Rajputs in one place which caused retreat of the 
imperial messengers, followed by subsequent deputation of a faujdar along 
with a demolition squad, leading 109 skirmish with and the death of all the 
defenders of the temple'”? , 


The letter under discussion throws wholly new light on the nature of the 
reaction of the local people. The writer of the letter of course made a frantic appeal 
to Diwan Kalyandas. But with Jai Singh either far away in the Deccan or dead or 
with Ram Singh engaged in Assam campaign, it is not clear what steps, if any, 
were adopted by the Diwan representing the Amber government. The villagers 
and their panchayets were thus left to fend for themselves. It is sometimes held 
that the panchayets in Northern India suffered greatly during the Mughal age and 
flourished in Southern India. But we get a pleasant surprise in reading about the 
part played by the village panches in their effort to save these temples. True, 
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their attempts did not succeed but it is abundantly clear that the panch was then 
still an effective force in the. life of the community. 


The letter refers to a fairly large collective agitation by the villagers and the 
panches. The heroic struggle carried on by the local officers, the pate/s, patwaris, 
mahajans (bankers), all rich persons and the local panches may be read in the 
letter itself. Suffice it to say that besides making oral attestations, they were also 
prepared to give written ones. When these were turned down, they even staged 
a futile dharna in the haveli of Sayyid Ahmad. The writer of the letter collected 
the local panches and went to a person named Jai Kishun, whose identity is 
not mentioned but who evidently was well-known and influential. But the 
latter’s best efforts bore no fruit. Then the panches even made a written agreement 
to jointly and proportionately bear the expenses and decided to take their case 
to the darbar (court). When their repeated efforts were rejected, they adopted 
desperate methods to gain time, by bribing the Hindu d/wan, Mitra Sen, with an 
offer of Rs. 500. He, however, pleaded inability to do anything. The villagers 
were more successful in getting the work of demolition delayed for a time by 
giving Rs. 10 to 20 to the supervisory demolition squad. But this could not save 
the lar So that both the principal (temples) and well as the interest (bribe) 
were lost. 


We also read of an effort on the part of Sayyid Ahmad to remove Gaj Singh, amin 
of Chatsu. His fault is not stated but perhaps he had tried to interfere with the 
work of demolition. Sayyid Ahmad first tried to win him over by giving 
ore (dildsa). But later on when the amin did not yield, he took recourse 
to force. 


The mission of Sayyid Ahmad was expected to be a prolonged affair and it had 
adverse economic effects on the local people. He wanted provisions worth 

Rs. 20 from the banias (traders) daily on credit, to be paid when the dues would 
amount to Rs. 500 or Rs. 1000. That meant a stay of 25 to 50 days. This caused 
great harassment to the mercantile and business community. The writer of the 
letter apprehended economic ruin of the village. 


Effects ! 


The document under study shows that the policy of temple destruction apart from 
striking a blow at the religious practices of the people in Amber had 

pernicious economic and administrative consequences. It not only affected the 
rich mercantile and business community of the Jains but it also struck at the 
economic stability of the petty traders and bankers of Chatsu mahal by asking 
them to supply articles on credit for a long time with a possibiiity of their flight 
from the affected villages. It may be noted that almost about the same time i.e. in 
the reign of Aurangzeb the conversion of a Parekh (? Jain) boy by the qazi of 
Surat had led to a mercantile strike, the merchants leaving Surat and proceeding 
to Broach. (To my mind Mughal policy towards the Jains requires to be 
studied in detail). Administratively it is distressing to note that Mughal official 
methods, as pursued by superior local officers, encouraged attempts by the people 
to resort to corruption. In this case Mitra Sen (Nawab's díwan) resisted the 
temptation, but it was easier to corrupt the lower level officers and agents. The 
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affair of Gaj Singh and his sarcastic reply to Syyid Ahmad shows that even the 
administration was brought to contempt. 
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APPENDIX A 


Letter No. 93. Register No. 118 


From Dharam Si (Singh)* to Diwanji Sri Kalyandasji*, dated Tuesday, Mangsar 
[Agrahayan] Sudi 11, Sambat (blank)*, 3rd pahar Secret. 


(Conventional respects to Diwanji—omitted). 


| came to Chatsu* when four gharis of the day had passed. | enquired about the 
conditions of temples (dehurà ki haqiqati). lt transpired (mazkur hube) that 
Miranji* had come to Chatsu mahal on Mangisar? Sudi 9 after three gharis had 
passed and that on the same night he had enquired from the Qazi? how many 
temples had been built here during the time of Aurangzeb. In reply the Qazi said 


that four temples belonged to Saraogis?. In the village there was one Vaisnaya 
(Vosnu) temple. 


Details of the temples [are given below]. 


(i) mau [i.e. mauza] Chandlai®, temple built by Sah [i.e. Sahu] Chatrabhosu 
(Chatramosa) [i.e. Chatra Mohta or Mehta] 
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(ii) mau [i.e. mauza] Kotkhabdo temple built by Sah [i.e. Sahu] Dharmu 
Sabre [.1.9. Chhabra] 


(iii) Upaharhi™ (or Upaharhi), temple built by Chau [i.e. Chaudhuri] Chhitra 
[i.e. Chhitar] of Sanganer.!* 


(iv) mau (mauza) Kuthod??, temple built by Sah (Sahu) Sadhu of Dausa: Qasba 
mauza, temple of Vasudevji!4. 


The temple of the Qasba was certified in writing by Chaudhuri Harji and Jai 
Kishun?5, as having been built in Shahjahan's time. If it had been built in the 
time of Aurangzeb it would have been an offence (gundhgdr)'*. So the temple 
of the qasba has been exempted (from demolition, ta/o huoji)!". In the other 
villages, to dismantle (Dhdhibi) four temples Sod Adam [Sayyid Ahmad]? 
deputed two horsemen and two footmen to each village (asbdr doi doi ar pidda 
doi doi ganba ganba upri bidà kiydji). In every village they would be paid daily 
allowance, each at the rate of rupees two and a half. And he ordered that those 
who had the temples constructed should demolish these themselves and bear 
the daily expenditure involved. (ar hukm Kiyo ju jisne dehurd chundyd hoi tis piso 
dhàhài nükhe ar rozinà bhi usi psi le). 


Diwanji : The temples of mauza Chandlai and Upaharhi were built in the time of 
Shahjahan. To prove this the patel, patwdari and mahdjans*® of Chandlai and the 
patel and mahdjans and others of Upaharhi came and urged that these were 
built in the time of Shahjahan. They were also prepared to confirm it in writing. 
Sayyid Ahmad did not accede to the prayer. So they again went to the have/j?! 
but he did not listen. They waited there. But still their prayer was not heard. 


Be it known that the news of the demolition of the temple of mauza Chandlai has 
come: so much of the front of the Chhatri (pavilion or kiosk), of the roof, halls 
and the boundary. Thus far the work of demolition was finished on Mangsir 
Sudi 10, Friday, and the work was still continuing on Mangsir Sudi 1124, 


Further details will follow. And in mauza Kuthaud the front part (mudai) of the 
temple has been demolished in the presence of Mirji (ar Mir ji dhdi chhah). ln 
Upaharhi and Kotkhabdo, the demolishers went to demolish the temples. But no 
information has yet come. 


And the maha/ans and all rich persons** (ar mahdjan saglàá dhani araz kari) jointly 
prayed [i.e. for sparing the temples] but this was not accepted. The 
above-mentioned incidents had already happened before [i.e. before my 
arrival]. 


Then ! collected all the local panches (Sag/la panchd no) and handed over 
your paper (letter) and disclosed all the details. All the panches took me to the 
residence (derá) of Jai Kishun, gave the paper to him and informed him of the 
details. Then Jai Kishun said ''| have tried my utmost but in vain". (I have no 
authority to stop the demolition. mhdko sare koi lago nahi). 
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Then all the panches decided to write an agreement that they would jointly and 
proportionately bear the expenses themselves equally (/ikhat kari jun panchdbdro 
hoi su patibari ji mhe kharch barch lahgsi so desyà). This decision they have taken 
among themselves (ya saldh dpas me kari chhei). They also decided to go to the 
darbür (court) and to argue their case there. They discussed the matter and 
then dispersed. 


Every panch respectively presented its case in its own way. There were no 
elderly (i.e. wise) men in the panch (panchà me barho münas koi nahi). Only one 
or two panches spoke sense (bhali bat). In the ddrbar (court) also none listened 
to them. Every one is going on in his own way (hame hamo kari woh karo). 
This is the news. Temples are being demolished in the villages. The panches 
have also separately written to you. You might have known the details. 

| dissuaded those who had gone to demolish the temple at Chandlai till today by 
paying rupees 10 to 20. (Sense not clear. ar namdhari ka sau etok dhaho chhah)®". 
But today they did not listen to my request. They threatened to destroy the 
whole temple tomorrow”. 


After taking the advice of the panch, Jai Kishun sought to lure (/a/ach) the 
Nawab's diwan, Mitra 5917 by an offer of Rs. 500 with a request not to 

create trouble (i.e. to desist from demolition). This did not appeal to him; he 
refused and replied: "this is beyond my competence" (i bat me mhdro saro nahi). 


The matter is very urgent (/aruri). | am writing these news in a hurry. So if you 
think it advisable you may write to the Nawab on your behalf. If you do not do so, 
all these temples would be demolished though these belonged to the time of 
Shahjahan. The facts of the case may be written to the doA/ of the darbár (court)?9. 


To remove Gaj Singh?!, Amin of Chatsu, Sayyid Ahmad deputed Man Singh 
Karori and Sod (Sayyid) Achhe (?) Amin, Both of them plied him with 
assurances and carried him back. Gaj Singh came with 200 horsemen and 
footmen (pd/à), gunners (topchi) and archers, totalling 300 and halted at Jogi ki 
Bari®, Sayyid Ahmad sent 20 footmen and asked Gaj Singh to come and meet 
him with only four horsemen. In reply Gaj Singh asked him to hold darbdr 

and then he would come with his entire retinue and offer ''Rám Ram” (i.e. 
exchange courtesies) to him. Gaj Singh came to Chatsu on Mangsir Sudi 10. ! will 
write the news later on. हि 

Sayyid Ahmad asked the banias*® of the village to supply him daily with 
provisions (sidho) worth Rs. 20 in his tent or camp (dera), saying that he 

would pay when the total expenditure came up to Rs. 400 or 1000. So the 
mahüjans became very much vexed (bahot pareshàn chhe). |f this sort of 
harassment (isi tarah ki anat rahi) continues, the whole village will be 

ruined (ujdrh hoilà). All the people in the ofsba were in much trouble (bahot 
dukhi). Of course up till now none has left the village but all are suffering. If you 
so desire, please write a letter on your behalf to the Nawab. If you do not send it, 
the demolition of the temples cannot unfortunately be prevented, though the 
temples belonged to the time of Shahjahan. The news of what will transpire in 
the darbar (court) will be written later on 74% [i.e. Secret]. Written (on the 
margin), Mangisar, Sudi 11, 3rd pafar. 
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NOTES AND REFERENCES : APPENDIX A 


My sincere thanks are to Sri J. K. Jain, Director of the Rajasthan State Archives, Eikaner and the 
staff of his office. Without their help and cooperation it would have been impossible for me to 
present this paper. I am specially indebited to Mrs. Sarala Bapna, decipherist and Dr. Gian Chand 
Sharma in the matter of translating the document. Sri Ganesh Lalwani, Editor, Jain Journal, 
and Sri Bhamar Lal Nahta have also helped me. 


1. Identity of the writer is not known. But he was evidently animportant representative (wak//) 
of Amber. It may be inferred that he was specially sent by the Amber government to report 
on the situation at Chatsu. 


The portion within square brackets have been given by me by way of explanation or comment, 


2. Kalyandas was the diwan of Mirza Rajah Jal Singh I of Amber. In many letters he Is spoken 
as Sanghi whichterm means that he belonged to the business community. In certain states 
in Rajputana there were two diwans, Diwan i Hazoori and Diwan i Desh. The former 
accompanied the ruler, the latter conducted the work of the state. (Unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis of Dr. Gian Chand Sharma, Rajasthan University on the Administrative System in 
Rajasthan, which he kindly allowed me to read in Bikaner in September, 1974). Kalyandas 
was appointed Diwan 7 Desh sometime before 31 December, 1664, as we know from a 
Rajasthani letter from Ramchand to Sanghi Kalyandas Magsar Sudi 3, Sambat 1721 
31 December 1664. No. 78. Register No. 157. The perlod if and when he was 
Diwan i Hazoor! and when his term as Diwan / Desh expired 18 not, however, know to 
me yet. It may be presumed that before leaving for his last champaign against Shivaji and 
Bijapur in the Deccan in the beginning of 1665 Jal Singh had appointed Kalyandas as 
Diwan i Desh to look after the internal affairs of the country. 


3. Areference to the Indian Ephemeris shows a long range of years between 1662-1703 during 
the reign of Aurangzeb In which the date Mangsir (Agrahayana) Sudi 11 fell on a Tuesday. 
These years are 1719 Samvat A.D. 1662, 1720/1663, 1723/1666, 1726/1669, 1730/1673, 
1733/1676, 1747/1690, 1750/1693, 1753/1696, 1760/1703. Of these the first two dates 
1662 and 1663 may be excluded at once as Kalyandas became d/wan in 1664. The last two 
years 1696 and 1703 also need not be considered as the tithis of all dates do not tally. It is 
usual in waki/ reports to refer to the king as Sri...]i. The absence of any such reference to 
the king in the present letter under discussion might suggest that its writer was aware of 
the absence of the king. Jai Singh never returned home, dying on the way back from the 
Deccan at Burhanpur in 1667 and was succeeded by his eldest son, Ram Singh, who was 
again absent in Assam campaign (February, 1669 to 1676. )Itis not known if Kalyandas 
continued as diwan under Ram Singh as well. Possibly he did. Ram Singh might have 
retained him as d/wan. Ram Singh died in 1689. Assuming that the diwan most probably 
predeceased him, we may exclude the years 1690 and 1693 as well. We may, therefore, 
confine our consideration to the years 1666, 1669, 1673 and 1676. Presumably the 
incidents took place in November 1666 when Jai Singh was away in the Deccan or 
November, 1669, seven months after the order of general temple destruction of April, 1669 
or even thereafter during Kalyandas's term of office. Since, however, there is no mention of 
any educational question the central feature of the order of 1669, the date may tentatively 
be fixed as November, 1666. 


10. 


11. 


12. 
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Chatsu or Chaksu (26°36’ N 76757" E), was a very ancient town, where Vikramaditya is 
said to have lived, surrounded by copper wal! (hence called Tambavati Nagari). It was 
named after a Sisodia Raja. In 13-14th centuries many old temples were destroyed here. In 
Akbar's time it was a mahal included in Sarkar Ranthambhor within Ajmer subah. Ain ii. 
(Sarkar), 280. In modern times it was the headquarters of Chatsu tahsil in Sawai Jaipur 


' Nizamat in Jaipur state. It is about 24 miles s e. of Jaipur on Agra-Nasirabad route and 


2 miles from Chatsu railway stn. ind. At/as 50 S. W. Qr. sheet. Eight fairs were held 
annually of which that in March is for S/tala Mata Puja. It was predominantly a Hindu area 


without any maktab. Rajputana Gazetteer by C. A. Bayley, Pol. Agent, 1879 il. 165, 166; 
Imp. Gaz. X. 182. 


The identity is not clear. Evidently he was a high imperial government official who had 
come to supervise the work of temple destruction. 


The Massir ul Umara refers to Mir Miran, of Yazd (Tr. i. 772, 773), a son of Mir Khalil Ullah 
Khan (Tr. i. 295, 767n, ii. (8), Miranji (Tr. ii. 37), Miran Sadr Jahan Mufti (Tr. i. 606, ii. 23, 78), 
Saiyid Miran (Tr. i. 608). But none suits here. 


The word is written differently at different places in the letter as mangisar or mangsar or 


magsar. lt really means margasivsha i.e. Agiahayan. Sudi means Sukla or bright half of the 
fortnight. 


Evidently it was the duty of the local 0821 to keep an uptodate list of all newly constructed 
temples. From Orissa order of 1669 it is known that reports of destruction of temples were 
to be sent to the court under the seal of Qazis and attested by Shaikhs. 


Jainism was very popular then and followed by mercantile classes and wealthy sections of 
the people. See G. N. Sharma, Social life in Medieval Rajasthan 1500-1800 (1968). ch. 7. 
But were all the Saraogis Jains? The Jains formed 1096 of the population in Jaipur in 1879. 
Raj. Gar. ii. 145. 


Chandlai 75° 58' E, 26° 51’ N, 7 miles n.w. of Chatsu, and 17 miles s.e, of Jaipur, Ind, Atlas 
50 S W. It was the seventh (Rajawat) fief among the 12 Jaipur Kotr/s (or groups of nobles 
and Thakurs) founded by Prithviraj of Jaipur. (Raj. Gaz. li. 139). This list is different from 
that given by Tod (Crooke's ed. iii. 1438). It is in tahsi/ and Nizemat of same name (village 
Directory, Jaipur). Chatrabhosu may also be read as Chatramosa (or Mohta or Mehta) 


Kotkhabdo (tahsil Chaksu, Nizamat Sawai Jaipur) is to be Identified with Kitkowdo, 76? 
7'E, 28° 38' N, 94 miles n.e. of Chateu. /nd. Atlas. 50 SW. Sabre is the name of a Jain family 
(Chhabra) " 


Written differently in the letter Upaharhi and Upaharhi. There is no such place in the /nd/an 
Atlas. It may be identified with Ruphari (76° 10’ E, 26° 40' N}, 11 miles n.e. of Chatsu. 


Sanganer, 75° 50' E, 26? 48' N, 7 miles s.w. of Jaipur and 3 miles from Sanganer rly. stn. a 
very old place with several fine specimens of Hindu art and temples and Jain bulldings. 
Bayley referred to this flourishing fortified town on the Aman-i-Shah river, as also to its 
magnificent ninth century Jain temple. [ts present importance is due to its dyeing and 
calico-printing industry and tinsel painting. Aa/. Gaz. il, 169-60; Imp. Gaz. XII. 50-1, ili. 185-6. 
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18. 


19. 


20. 
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It is to be identified with Kuthun 76?, 1' E 26? 1' N, 6 miles south of Chatsu. 

Dausa 76° 25' E 26° 52’ N, 38 miles east of Jaipur, /nd. At/as, 50 SW. It is near the crossing 
of the Railway and Agra-Ajmer trunk road. It was the capital of the state before Amber. 
Tantia Topi was caught near the place during the movement of 1857-8. 


This is the fifth temple besides the four Jain ones but the serial number is not given except 
in the case of first four. The word may be read either as Basudevj! or Basu Darji, | prefer the 
first reading which fits with the text. Otherwise it will mean that the temple was built by a 
tailor named Basu. Among the Hindus the worshippers of Vishnu (in the form of Krishna) 
predominanted over other deities like Shiva, Ganesh or Kali and Sitala, Raf. Gaz. ii. 147. 


Surprisingly enough the exact official status of Jaikishun is not given. But the letter shows 
that he played a more important part in the struggle for saving the temple than Chaudhuri 
Hari. 


This destinction Is very important and is the source of the present struggle over the fate of 
the temples as explained earlier. ! 


It is clear that there was no dispute regarding this Vaishnava temple which escaped 
destruction. 


Text has Sod Adam. This may be taken to be Sayyid Ahmad. But it is difficult to Identify 
him. The Maasir ul Umara has referred to Sayyid Ahmad Qadri Chief Sadr (tr. 1.624), Ahmad 
Said Khan Haji (tr. i. 839), Sayyid Ahmad (tr. i. 715 and tr. i. 476). But none of them fits in 
the contect. The Maassir / Alamgiri (Tr. 66) refers to one Haji Ahmad Sayyid Khan 
appointed diwan of Jahanara in 1670-71. He is nearest to the incidents referred to in the 
letter. In any case Sayyid Ahmad may be regarded as an imperial messenger deputed to 
demolish the temples. 


The letter, when first introducing him, does not refer to him as Nawab. Subsequently it 
writes of one 'Nawab' and Mitra Sen as Nawab's diwan. Gaj Singh, amin of Chatsu, asks 
Sayyid Ahmad to come to darbar, evidently the court of the Governor of Ajmer, within which 
Ambar was then included. 


This is a novel procedural innovation. It is not known if this was issued in pursuance of 
imperial order. Perhaps it was issued by Sayyid Ahmad on his own personal initiative. In 
April 1670 Gada Beg came with 400 troopers to destroy temples at Ujjain (Akhbarat in 
Sarkar, Aurangzeb iii. 283). In September 1581, a mason named Manawar Beg was sent 
with 30 artisans to destroy the Rajput temples. Sharma, op. cit. 136 based on Jaipur Records. 


These titles throw some light on the local officers who struggled hard to save the temples, 
The Pate/ (also called Chaudhury) was the chief revenue collector of the village and his 
office was hereditary. The Patwari was the keeper of records in the village. 


Crooke has banias or mahajans, thereby equating them (in Tod, iii, 1429), based on Elliot, 
Supplementary Glossary, 263. There was a close connection between them. 


The Banias (traders) and Mehajans (or bankers) formed a very numerous class, including 
many families. While the former were mainly traders, the latter were principally Jains. 
Raj. Gaz. 1. 146. 


The 19th century table at Rasmi (in Mewar) referring to the successful protest of the villagers 
against oppression is couched In almost identical terms (“written by the merchants, bankers, 
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priests and assembled Panchayets of Rashmi”). Tod. ii. 1729 quoted in Sharma, Sec. //fe 
Med. Rajasthan p. 39. 


The term Aave/i generally means house or habitation. But it means the environs round the 
the tent or residence of Sayyid Ahmad who was then camping in Chatsu. 


This is clear reference to dharna of the people for redress of grievances. Since the letter is 
addressed to Diwanji Kalyandas, the word 'Diwanji' here evidently implies respect. 


Chhatr! means a kiosk or a pavilion with four, six or eight pillars, generally with a cupola 
roof supported on brackets and lintels: it was used by the Mughals on the superstructure for 
effect. Here it does not mean a funeral structure; R. Nath. 


Dagla means the roof. The word bararhi Is perhaps barabari, big rooms or halls with 
several doors. Rajasthan! Sabad Kos. Vol. 3, pt. 2, p. 3022. S/wana (from Sima) border or 
boundary, Wilson's Glossary, 484. 


The date here seems to be wrong. Since Mangsir 11 is Tuesday, it is not clear how Friday 
could be Mangsir 10. 


Since the temples were Jaina the maha/ans and rich persons seemed to have belonged to the 
Jain community. 


G. N. Sharma has discussed the local bodies in Soc. /ife Med. Rajasthan, pp. 38-43. This 
letter throws new light on the functions of the Panchayets in resisting temple destruction. 
This is a striking illustration of the fact that the village Panchayet system was still an activo 
force in Amber then. 


Ar Namdhari Ka sau etok dhaho chhah. The sense is not clear. Namdhari seems to be a sect, 
members of which follow Nam l.e. The Name of God. Does it mean a Sikh temple? But no 
reference to such a temple was made earlier. = 


This seems to be different from Namdhari or Kuka sect founded by Balak Singh in the 
Punjab in 19th century. 


It seems that at first the bribed artisans of the demolition squad delayed the work. But it 
could not be prevented altogether. 


The term 'Nawab's diwan' would suggest that he was the d/wan of the governor of the subah 
of Ajmer. Is he to be identified with Mitra Sen Bundela, ac. commander of 1000 during 
Aurangzeb's reign? (Sharma. Rel. Policy, M. E., p. 128). The Maassir ul Umara (i. 369) refers 
to Raja Mitra Sen. Mitra Sen who organised Nekuslyar’s revolt during the time of 
Muhammad Shah, seems to be a different person. 

Mitra Sen's official conduct appears to be highly creditable, having overcome the temptatlon 
and acting with strict official honesty. 


Correspondence used to go through the darogha or mardana deorhi (or dohii). 


In Mughal India the amin usually meant the measurer of land. In Jalpur the amin was the 
officer who assessed the land revenue at the pargana level. The M. U. (tr. i. 766) refers to one 
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Gaj Singh s/o Zarwar Singh. But he cannot possibly be Identified with this Chatsu amin. 
The question of removing Gaj Singh from the area is intriguing. The reason is not clear. 
Either he showed signs of disobedience or he sided with the local people in their efforts to 
save the temples and opposed the work of demolition. In the latter case his offence would 
be hampering the government machinery in the task of temple destruction. Sri Ram Sharma 
has referred to some Rajputs who opposed temple destruction on the basis of some 
Jaipur recofds. (Rel. Policy, p. 136). The identity of Gaj Singh is not clear. The Wagiat i 
Sarkar Ranthambhor (quoted in Sharma, Religious Policy, p. 138) refers to one Gaj Singh 
Gor (? Gaur) who had repaired the temple of parganah Bhagwantgarh with some 
additions as well. 


The term Karor/ was originally used in the time of Akbar to denote an officer who was 
expected to raise one kror of dams (Rs. 250,000) as revenue from an area. The experiment 
did not succeed. But the term continued, to signify a mere collector of revenue. 


Jogi ki bari is not traceable in /nd. Atlas (60 SW). There is one Jugrampur 8 m. e.n.e. of 
Chatsu. 


It was a satirical reply, throwing a challenge. 


In those days, it was the practice for Jagirdars to meet the expenses of the king passing 
through their Jurisdiction. Here the banias or traders were expected to supply provisions to 
itinerant Mughal officers. This seems somewhat unusual. It seems that Sayyid Ahmad 
intended to stay for 25 to 50 days. 

From anartha, trouble, 


The figure 744 Is used to indicate that it is a confidential or secret document. A person other 
than the addressee, reading the letter, would commit the sin of killing Brahmans, the 
weight of whose sacred threads was 74} mds. 


APPENDIX B 


श्रीरामजी 

aifa श्री सखोपमा विराजमान दिवान जी श्री कल्याण दासजी जोग्य लिखत सदा सेवग 
आज्ञाकारी धरम सी केन्य चरण घोक तसलीम अवघारिजो जी। अठा का सामाचार 

श्री दीवान जी की प्रताप थे भला छोजी श्री दीवान जी का घड़ी घड़ी पल पल का सदा आरोग्य 
चाही जे अपरचं साहीब सलामती हूँ घड़ी चार दिन चढ़यां चाटसू आये जी सो मो देहुरा की 
हक्रीकती qui सो यो मजकुरे ga जूं fro भागीसर सुदि & नो ae तीन दिन चढ़या चाटसु 
का महैला में ART जी आये अर मिती मांगीसर सुदि e की राती काजी ने मीरां जी पूछी जू 
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औरंगजेब की पातोसाही ईहान te देहरे केतेक हुवों है। तव काजी मालुम करी जूं साहीव 
सलामति देहुरा ४ बो सरावगू के हुवे हैं गाँव मे ओर देहुरा १ वौसनु (wa) का gat 
देहुरा को ब्योरा 


1. ate चदलाई 2 At कोट खाव दौ 3. उपहाड़ी 
सा० चत्र मोसा करायो सा० धरमु सावडे dio faa सांगानेरी को 
4. wo gate 
सा० arg दौसा को 
` कसवा मों वासुदेव जी 


सो साहीब सलामति कसबा का देहुरा की तौ लिखत चौ: हर जी वा जे कीसन करी 

दी जू ये देहरा साहजीहां की पात साही में हुवा है औरंगजेब की पातीसाही मे हुवा होई ती 
हम गुन हगार सु कसबा का देहुरा सौ तो टाली gat जी अर गावां का देहुरा ४ ढ़ाह्वीबा ने सौद 
अहमद असवार दोई SIS अर पयादा RIS दोई गावां गावां उपरी बीदा किया जी गांव गांव 
उपरी रोजीना २॥ को रोज करी बीदा कीया जी दाहिबा नौ अर हुक्म कीयौ ज जीसने देहुरा 
चुनाया होई तीस पासी ढ़ाहाई TS अर रोजीना भी उसी पासी छे तब दीवान जी सलामती 
मौ० च'दलाई को देहुरा वा उपाहेड़ी के देहुरा तो सांहजीहा की पाती साही मे हुवा था 

सू ज्मो की लिखते करी देवा वेह च दलाई का पटेल, पटवारी वा म्हाजन वा उपहाड़ी का 
पटेल महाजन आणी अरज करी जू' ऐ देहुरा सांहजीहा की पातीसाही में हुवा छः सू यांकी 
लिखत re करी देसु। सोद अहमद अरज मानी न्है हबेली में ओठी गये तब एक नहीं सुनी 
अर बंठी रहा जी wp अरज लागी न्है सौ दिवान जी सलामति मो: चदलाई को देहुरा ढाईया 
की खबरी आई जु इतनो ढ़ाहै छत्री को आड़े डागला की बराड़ी अर सीवाण ऐतो मीति 
मांगसिर सुदि १० शुक्रवार के दिन ढ़ाहो अर मीती मांगसिर की सुदि ११ 


नो ढ़ाहीवा लागा छो सो ब्योरो पाछा में अरज लिखूं लो जी अर मोजा कुथीद का देहुरा को 
मुदे erg अर मीर जी ढ़ाई छाः अर उपाहड़ी वा कोट खाब दौ ढ़ाहीबा गया छः सूं खबरी आई 
नहै छे। अर महाजन सगला घणी ही अरज करी qp मानी न्है भी सौ एतो मजकुर मु आवता 
पहली होई चुकी जी तब म्है सगला पचां नौ इकठा करी और आपको कागज दीये अर ब्योरो 
कहै जब सगला Tat नौ जौ किशन का डेर. ले गया अर जौ कीशन का कागद दे अर ब्योरा 
कहै तब जे कीशन कही जूं म्हे तो मुडं घणो ही पटके | म्हां को सारे कोई लागो नही तव 
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सगला Tat लीखतं करी जूं पचांवारो होई सु पातीवारी जी को खरच वरच enmt सौ 
देस्या सु या सलाह आपस में करी छे जु ब्यान में एक बार दरबार में जाई अर वाहरपाडी भर 
कहां सु ऐतो मसलती करी अर बीखरी गयाजी 


सु wd आपणो आपणो मुढ़े छं पचां में बड़े माणस कोई नही अर एक दोई भली 

बात कहै सु तीकी मानो नही अर हमै हमो करी बो करो सु ऐ समाचार छाजी अर Aga 

Tai का ढ़ाईजे छ सु आपने पचा भी कागद लिख्या छौ geal कती मालुम होसी जी 
च'दलाई ढ़ाहीवा गया छा त्यानो रू दस बीस दे अर आज ताई ती राख्या छै अर नाम धारी 
का सो ऐतोक Set छः पणी आजी व्यान नौ अरज मानी नहो तो काल्ही दाईजे छाजी अर 
नबाब के दौवान मीत्रसेणा ने रू सौ पाँच के लालच जौ किसन पचां की सलाह ले अर कही 

जु ले अर या दीगती मती करो सू मीत्रसेन का मन में आई eet नटी गये अर कही जू ई बात 
मैं म्हारो सारो न्ही सोएता समाचार तो जरूरी सीताब लिख्या छेजी g आपका और साहिब 
सलामती गज fag जी उपरो मानी सिघ' किरोड़ी वा सोद अधे अमीन गज सिंह नूं ढ़ाहीबा 
नो सोद विदा किया सू' ऐ दोन्यु गज सिंह ने दिलासा दे दे अर ओंठो लीवाई आया चाटसु में 
सु गज सिंहजी असवार सो २०० सौ वा पाला तोवची वा तीर अंदाज आदमी सौ ३०० सो 
जोगी की बाड़ी आय टेरा किया छः सू' सौद अहमद का बीस पाला जावे करो छँ: जूं तुम च्यार 
असवारां सौ आई हमसो मिले सू गज सिंह कहीं जूं थे दरबार आई बोठो जब म्हें सगळा साथ 
सो आई थासू राम राम करो गज सिंह मीती मांगीसिर सुद to को दिन चाटसू यो आयो छौ 
सू समाचार जु होइला सू' पाछा थे अरज fag लो जी और साहिब सलामती सौद अहमद 
गांव का वाणिया ने कहे जू इ २० को सीधो Eat टेरा रोजीना देवा करो ओर तुम्हारे पांच 
सौ हजार इकट्ठा होइला जब देइगे सू म्हाजन बहोत परेसान छे सू इसी तरह की अनत रहीवो 
करो ली तो उजड़ होयला अर कसवा में सगला ही बहोत दुःखी छे पणी ata छोड़ तो कोई 
नही गयो अर परेसानी भुगते छ: मन मे आवे तो कागल आपका नाम के नबाब ने लिखाई 
खदांई जे नही जी ई की बुरी oe छो Aga ढ़ाईवा सौ याले न करोले यो जाणी जे छ: अर 
कौ साहिब सछामती जोरावरी सौ रहो अर देहुरा भी साहजीहां का अमल का छौ ओर 
इकीकती ब्यान का दरबार भी होई ली सू' पाछा थे Ste ले जी मीति मांगसिर सुदि ११ 
तीसरी पहरी लीखी 


॥ ७४ ॥ दीवान जी कल्याण दास जी जोग्य 


Bengal Nobles : An Assessment 
of Their Influence : 1911-1919 


P. C. MAHTAB 


Despite their pretensions, it is a well known fact that by the twentieth 

century the Bengal nobles! had been deprived of all political authority and 
virtually degraded as the governing class of the province. Their functions had 
come to be confined to the collection of rents and supplying of the revenue. Nor 
were they an hereditary part of the legislative machinery like the British nobility. 
Moreover, their exclusive character led the leaders of the articulate intelligentsia 
to maintain that they lived in a rarefired atmosphere remote from ordinary life. 
Thus, both from a legal point of view and as members of the community they 
seemed to be of little value. Yet, keeping in mind that the franchise was limited to 
the people who had either a high degree of formal education or were 
economically "well-to-do", the election results of 1912? gives some support to 
the nobles' claim to "natural leadership". Surendranath Banerjea's group 
captured or could expect support from the municipality seats only. The majority 
returned to the Legislative Council were zamindars. Three out of five Districts 
and Local Boards representing the rural population, all the landholders 
constituencies, and the single seat reserved for the Indian commercial community, 
were represented by nobles. Moreover, out of the five Muslim seats, one went to a 
nobleman, while another went to a nominee of the Nawab of Dacca’. 


4 


Scrutinizing the results, it becomes apparent that the influence of the nationalist 
leaders was localised only in the urban areas maintaining municipalities, while the 
nobles derived their economic strength and political prestige from the support 
of agricultural Bengal and the Muslim and commercial communities. The 
province was predominantly agricultural. In a total population of about 
46,700,0004, the urban section comprised only 2,500,0005 or so. Moreover, out 
of the above total figure, approximately 25,000,000 were Muslims®, whose 
ranks contained even less urbanised intelligentsia than the Hindus. Furthermore, 
the importance of the city, where the nationalist leaders of the intelligentsia had 
the largest influence, not only rested on its municipal life but also on its 
commercial activities. 


There were many and varied reasons for this apparently inexplicable influence 
despite their collective degradation and individual shortcomings. One such reason 
was that the local nobleman could be easily identified as one of themselves by 
the rural people. Like other Indians, the Bengalis too tended to live out their 
lives, generation after generation, in their ancestral districts. The census reports 
of 1911 and 1921 show that only 8.7% and 9.8% respectively of the Indian 
population lived outside the district of their birth. Kingsley Davis points out that 
even those low figures were probably exaggerated". Often it was easier to trace 
older connections of the peasantry with a village than that of the landlord's 
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family®. Consequently, for the majority the word desh neither meant the country 
as it should if translated literally, nor the province, but the village or district of the 
speaker’s origin. Even for many who had established residence in the city, their 
bari (home) continued to be the ancestral home, while the city dwelling was 
their basha (shelter)?. In that desh the common man inevitably noticed that the 
commissioners and collectors in whom the legal authority was vested changed 
with the expiry of their term in office, the nationalist leaders from the city came 
and went at periodic intervals, but the nobleman and his descendants—-who 
had been their local karta or malik (patriarch) for centuries—remained with them 
generation after generation in the same manner as themselves. 


Traditional domination in their own locality automatically followed. It was a product 
of custom or usage resting on long familiarity or habit!9. A habit so old is never 
discarded easily, especially in such countries with truely old civilization which 
have strongly established traditional social institutions". This quality 
remained unimpaired even after thé loss of substantive political authority, as 
they deliberately retained all extraneous features of the old baronial houses. It 
followed that the inhabitants were constantly kept aware of the apparent 
existence of a raj, a raja, rajbaris, raj darbars, raj katcheris, raj naibs, raj sepoys, 
and so on. Moreover, ancient terms like maliker malikana (patriarch's dues) 
continued to exist in estate management terminology until the very end of the 
zamindari institution. Their position as nobles was made further convincing by 
the Government's measures on such exceptional occasions as births and deaths 
in their families. On such occassions public mournings and celebrations were 
officially declared when not only the zamindari establishments would close but 
also the civil and criminal courts", the collectorate?, and the offices and 
schools run by the Government. Sociologists have pointed out that the 
legitimization of such traditional influence ultimately becomes as routine as the 
father's authority over his household.!5 A time comes when the influence is 
transferred from the man on the gaddi to the office itself giving it a charismatic 
quality of a depersonalised nature. It is apparent from contemporary literature 
that these nobles and their fellow zamindars were set apart by the inhabitants 
and treated as though endowed with exceptional qualities: qualities inaccessible 
to ordinary persons and regarded as exemplary?®. 


Though the basis of traditional domination may be traced to their historical 
emergence, their high-sounding titles, the office's depersonalised charismatic 
influence, and the lack of population mobility, the reason for the continuance of 
its effective influence has to be sought elsewhere. A nebulous figure with 
exclusive habits would not be able to exert patriarchal dominance over a 
population comprising a relatively high degree of education for the great length of 
time that the Bengal nobles did by mere psychological means. It was essential to 
remain in the public eye by providing benefits for the people which to some 
degree would till the balance of opinion in their favour. 


Sociologists maintain that three different processes of influence can be 
distinguished. Compliance can be said to occur when an individual accepts 
influence because he hopes to achieve a favourable reaction from a person or 
group. He adopts the behaviour because he expects to gain specific rewards, and 
avoid specific disapproval by conforming. Identification can be said to occur 
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when an individual wants to maintain a satisfying self-defining relationship to 
another person or group. This relationship takes the form of a reciprocal role 
relationship. Internalization can be said to occur when an individual accepts 
influence because it is congruent with his value system. He may find it 
congenial to his need. The basis of the power of the influencing agent thus are 
means control, attractiveness and credibility. 


As the premier landlords, the nobles were acknowledged as their obvious leaders 
by the smaller zamindars. They dominated all the associations and societies 
dealing with zamindari interests!s. Their inter-locking interests were further 
strengthened by marriage alliances, blood relationships, and adoptions!?. Their 
class cohesion often helped smaller zamindars to secure aid from the nobles in 
times of financial stress*?. On occasions they even maintained and managed 
their estates as trusteos*!. The zamindars as a body owned 86% of the total area of 
Bengal, of which a very large portion belonged to the nobles themselves. 

T heir influence with their class was of such high standing that Maharaja Tagore 
could be presumptuous enough to say that he pledged the loyalty of all the 
zamindars to the British Raj in the Great War Conference held at Government 
House. The size of their landholdings and their position within their class 
convinced the Government to recognise them as their leaders: it frequently 
consulted them alone on questions that involved the entire class. 


Apart from these zamindars, their existed a long chain comprising twenty to thirty 
layers of tenure holders?’ whose interests were so inter-locked with that of the 
zamindar that they were automatically open to influence. This entire pyramidical 
hierarchy shared in the profits of the landlord in, a manner similar to shareholders 
in a company. It has been said that 7096 to 8096 of the income from the land was 
the zamindar's due. But the entire amount did not go into the zamindar's coffers 
alone’. The Land Revenue Commission 1938 points out that the Manager of the 
Murshidabad estate reported that only 696 of the gross produce came to the 
Nawab’. Similarly the Maharaja of Burdwan's margin of profit averaged only 
16% of the gross produce**. From these figures it becomes apparent that a 
large proportion of the rent was distributed amongst the tenure holders well 
before the zamindar's dues came into his hands. 


The zamindari system provided some further, unassessable, advantages to these 
tenure holders. As the landlords generally avoided recourse to the law courts for 
for recovery of rent unless any due could be barred by limitation, the tenants had 
as inbuilt period of respite, unlike the tenants of the Government. Moreover, it 
was easier to obtain remission of rent or a reduction of interest rates during 
times of distress from an individual personally connected to them. The Burdwan 
estate remitted an average of Rs. 90,000 annually between 1,900 and 19389». On 
one occasion the Maharaj Kumar of Mymensingh remitted nearly the entire 
unbarred interests and damages of the prajas. In addition, another mahal got 
remission of half the rent from two to five years owing to its deplorable condition??. 
Again, whenever the agents of the zamindar were too oppressive, the tenants 
could appeal to the zamindar himself, who was much more amenable to 
threats and persuasion than a State or salaried officer. Since the zamindar had to 
rely on them for his collections he could not afford to become too 

over-bearing in his dealings, and the tenants, if organised, invariably got the 
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best terms from him. This group pf tenure holders formed the bulk of the rural 
bhadralok of Bengal**. 


Like the tenants, in many ways the interest of the peasants were also inter-locked 
with the zamindars. In order to extend cultivation and develop the countryside, 
the zamindars often allowed the rayats to hold land free of rent for a term of 
years, and they occasionally even paid for building huts for the cultivators. In 
Some cases the homestead land of such a rayat was not assessed for rent even 
when his cultivated lands were fully developed and assessed. R. C. Dutt, in his 
open letter to Curzon, maintained that in consequence of the Permanent 
Settlement “the cultivators are more prosperous, more resourceful, better able to 
help themselves in years of bad harvest than cultivators in any other part of Indias’, 
The picture of relative comfort and security portrayed by J. C. Jack in his survey 
of a Bengal district corroborates this observation, It was possible to find 
many rayats who were prosperous enough to build houses with corrugated iron 
roofs and posts made of sa/ wood, and living in conditions of reasonable 
comfort. Rarely did one come across a village where the peasantry had not 
resided for generations. Frequent ejections by ruthless landlords were 
apparently mythical. Moreover, it is significant that very.small percentages of the 
labourers working in the mills of Calcutta and its neighbourhood, and in the tea 
gardens of North Bengal and Assam, consisted of rayats of Bengal. It was equally 
noticeable that rayats from other parts of India migrated in large numbers to 
distant places like Africa, New Zealand, Burma, Fiji, and Guiana, whereas few of 
the Bengal rayats did so®, 


LÀ 


The conveyancing agency of influence was not limited to land only. The nobles" 
role in other spheres of the socio-economic life also operated in their favour. 
One such agency was the religious life of Bengal. They maintained vast 
debottor and wagf properties, which made them the recognised sebayats and 
mutwallis of a large number of important religious centres in Bengal. The devout 
were constantly kept aware of the fact that the nobles were the benevolent 
keepers of their holy shrines. Prayers were regularly chanted and blessings 
invoked by the priests on behalf of the benefactors. Tablets recording the 
dedicator's name were placed at prominent places for the devotees to view. 
During important ceremonies many of these noble families participated with the 
public and personally led the festivities**. These popular observances provided 
credibility to the nobles' position not only as landlords but equally as guardians 
of religious institutions. 


To an extent the nobles' activity in the religious life of the province equated them 
with the Brahmins and clothed them with the same charisma as the latter. According 
to Weber, the Brahmins and the Chinese literati were thought to possess 
magical charisma by virtue of their familiarity with the sacred books’. In some 
cases it went even further than the Brahmins as, unlike them, the nobles could 
ignore religious barriers, and also act as benefactors of other religious 
communities beside their own??, 


Religious life was closely interwoven with the caste system. Most Hindus 
belonged to, or claimed to belong to one of the jaf (caste) or jati (sub-caste) 
that composed the Hindu caste structure. The tribals either followed the same 
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pattern or had tribal affiliations which had become as structured as that of the 
fats and the /atis. Moreover, a large number of immigrants from other parts of India 
who had settled in Bengal for generations maintained their traditional 
affiliations and formed individual subcultures of their own. The census reports 
denominated all three—/ats and /atis, tribals, and immigrants—together, 
presumably beceuse, for all practical purposes, the three could be regarded as 
caste groups, although technically the tribals and the immigrants were not 50. 


A large number of the caste groups as distinguished by the census reports 
were dominated by the nobles as patrons, presiding officers and spokesmen: in 
short the caste da/patis. The Maharaja of Dinajpur presided over the Uttar Rarhi 
Kayasthas, while the Kakina family were the leaders of the Barendra Kayasthas. 
The Sovabazar and Santosh families and Raja Upendranarayan Mitra Roy also 
played prominent roles in the Permanent Standing Committee of the 
Kayasthas??, The Maharaja of Burdwan was the president of the Kshatriyas and 
took a keen interest in their welfare*°. The office bearers of the Tili Jati Sanmilani 
were the Maharaja of Kassimbazar as president, with the Rajas of Dighapatia 
and Bhagyakul as vice-presidents“. Raja Reshee Case Law chaired the 
Subarna Banik Samaj‘. The Maharaja of Nashipur was a leading member of the 
Agarwalla groups. The Rajas of Tahirpur and Susang presided over the Bengal 
Brahmin Mahasava, while Raja Kishori Lal Goswami was an important figure 
of the Barendra Brahmins*®. The Raja of Balasore was a prominent personality of 
the Vaishneb 5609, The Raja of Chakdighi was a prominent Rajput chattrif?, 
The Maharajas of Cooch Behar and Tripura and the Chakma Raja were eminent 
members of the Koch, Tipera and the Chakma tribals. Moreover, the Rajas of 
Tripura, Cooch Behar, Burdwan and Narail had territorial influence over the 
Goalas, Bagdis and Namasudras®. Such being the case, the census report of 
1921 would suggest that the nobles influenced in some form or other over 40% 
of the Hindu population of Bengal’, If the Cooch Behar family's influence over 
the Brahmo Samaj, and the Raja of Azimganj's, as president of the Digambar Jain 
Shetambar Association™, over the Jains are taken into account, the figure 
would be even larger. $ 


The caste standing committees were influential bodies as caste remained 
important in the social life of the people in relation to marriage, inheritance, 
adoption, funeral rites and other such social behaviour. The main object of 
these organisations was to improve the social positions of their different castes as 
a group. They held periodical meetings to discuss questions of social importance 
that arose. When an aggrieved party appealed to them a meeting was called 
where the matter at hand was discussed, votes teken and verdict passed. They 
also met to frame constitutions, coordinate the movements of subsidiary bodies, 
and receive donations for the use of their less fortunate caste members, 

They also kept a vigil over the economic conditions of their caste groups and 
formulated policies to increase their communal wealth. Moreover, they published 
journals and periodicals for the information of their own caste. General 
subjects such as education, the abuse of the custom of dowry payments®, and 
the wasteful display of wealth were also handled by them. Furthermore, 

major social issues, such as the grounds for ostracising a members’, were also 
in their sphere of control. The committees controlled the members by using the 
instruments of social sanctions and of excommunication. Once excommunicated, 
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the person involved found it extremely difficult to marry his children off or 
obtain a priest to perform the funeral rites. Also, he was studiously neglected 
from invitations to traditional social functions such as sradhs, pujas and 
marriages, and his own invitations coldly received®. 


It was not only on festive levels that the nobles came into contact with the 
people as benefactors. During the much dreaded floods they could be found 
taking charge of the relief work. The Raja of Chakdighi once managed to 
evacuate twenty five villages in a few hours during the middle of the night, thus 
preventing the loss of any life on his estates. At Burdwan the Maharaja and 
Raja Ban Behari Kapur usually took control during such critical periods when 
their elephants helped the evacuation of drowning people and property and 
blocked any breaches in the embankment of the rivers. Often many people 
were fed from the rajbari stores*t, When heavy rain caused floods at 
Brahmanberia, the Maharaja of Tripura personally arrived to supervise the relief 
work. He instructed the ra/ officials to supply rice and rice flakes to the flood 
victims and dispatched all the raj boats for rescue operations, The prajas were 
further aware of the fact that, despite paying a substantial pu/bandi tax, they 
financially contributed towards the strengthening of the embankments®. 


Even during an unexpected crisis like the collapse of a bridge with a train full of 
passengers at Hetampur, the first person on the scene was the Raj Kumar of the 
placed. When lack of rain caused large-scale distress the Hetampur family 
distributed rice and paddy to the affected population; people from the 
neighbouring areas also found help at the rajbari**. After a number of houses 
collapsed at Burdwan in a storm which caused widespread havoc, the son of 
Nawab Abdul Jabbar took hundreds of storm victims into his houses and 
supplied many others with food and money. He later moved from village to 
village, alleviating distress of the peopled. When a scarcity of food grains 
caused the poor to feel financial pressure the Raja of Azimganj imported vast 
quantities of grain to be sold at a cheaper rate”. The Raja of Chanchal's 
splendid work during a cholera epidemic saved over a thousand of his prajas* 
lives which drew profound admiration from the Bengal Government, Such acts 
were not easily forgotten by those who had received such timely help. 


The help extended to the prajas went further than mere aid during times of 
crisis. A number of nobles attempted to help the agriculturist to publicise his 
produce by organising periodical exhibitions on their estates. Amongst others, the 
Chakdighi and the Balasore families were commended by the Government for 
their efforts in this line®. The most well known exhibition was the annual 
agricultural and industrial exhibition, cattle show and fair held at Hetampur 
during the Saraswati Puja, under the patronage of that family”. The Bankithia 
exhibition was jointly sponsored by the Maharaja of Kasimbazar and Nawab 
Shamsul Huda at Berhampur?!. The former also inaugurated the Khulna and 
Kurigram Agricultural and Industrial Exhibitions’. The Nawab of Dacca 


arranged a most interesting exhibition of the works of the local artisans in his 
Shahbag Gardens”. 


Apart from exhibitions, the nobles also exerted themselves in other directions. 
The Maharajas of Darbhanga (Bihar) and Kassimbazar floated the cooperative 
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society called Dharma Samayaya Ltd with a registered capital of three hundred 
million rupees and invited the “ruling chiefs and noblemen of the country” to 
put themselves at the head of the concern’, Its financiers and trustees also 
included the Gouripur (Mymensingh) family’s. The Maharaja of Kassimbazar 
even established a cooperative department in his estate. It was to help create 
associations among weavers, rearers and realers of silkfarms, and other such 
workers on cooperative principles". The Raja of Narajole took keen interest in 
the promotion of the Midnapore Cooperative Society"? and the Raj Kumar of Kakina 
did much to encourage the development of the Kakina Cooperative (rural and 
town) Bank’. In 1917 fourteen noblemen”, along with some other affluent 
Bengalis, inaugurated the Bengal Home Industries Association under the 
patronage and persuasion of Lady Carmichael. To the first week's collection, 
the fourteen nobles contributed two thirds of the total amount?!. 


The nobles further founded and maintained or financially assisted a number of 
welfare institutions. In some respect this was a corollary to their role as da/patis. 
The best known organisations belonged to Raja Reshee Case Law and the Raja 
of Sovabazar. The former was the Honorary Secretary and Manager of the 
Maharaj Mata Shibo Soondary Debi Hindu Widows Fund and the Brahmajogi 
Hindu Orphans Fund, founded by his family. The latter founded the 

Sovabazar Benevolent Society to give relief to poor students, widows, orphans®* 
and disabled invalids. Moreover, he had created the Kayastha Students Fund. 
Similarly, Raja Kristo Das Law presided over the Subarna Banik Charitable 
Institution®, 


The nobles’ contribution towards the civic development of the mufassil, 
promotion of education, and founding and maintenance of medical institutions 
are too well known for further elaboration in this paper. They provided substantial 
funds for the development of waterworks and electrification of towns, they 
maintained numerous schools, colleges and libraries on their estates, and 
founded and managed a large number of hospitals and dispensaries. Their 
contribution often went further than the limits of their zamindaris. They could be 
found in the very forefront of the promoters of such institutions as Ripon 
College, Ananda Mohan College’, Dacca University®, and the National 
Medical College of India®®. The Bengalee appropriately pointed out that more 
than half the educational institutions, dispensaries, hospitals, etc. were founded 
and maintained by the zamíndars of Bengal™. 


Along with educational institutions, intellectual societies also greatly influenced 
the intelligentsia of Bengal. Once more the nobles could be found participating 
both financially and physically towards the formation of a number of such 
bodies. The most renowned intellectual gathering was the monthly meeting of the 
Sahitya Sabha held at the Sovabazar ra/bari presided over by the Raja. After his 
demise, the leading figure became the Maharaja of Kassimbazar*!. The Maharaja 
of Burdwan was the vice president of the society, and his contribution to the 
publication fund made it possible to publish the popular Banger Kobita™. He 
later became the president of the Provincial Literary Conferences. Another 
important intellectual body was the Bangiya Sahitya Parisad, also founded by 
the Raja of Sovabazar**, to which the Raja of Lalgola contributed Rs. 30,000 for 
the publication of useful books’, The Raja of Lalgola was well known for his 
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liberality and his patronage of literature’. The North Bengal Literary Conference 
received support from the Rajas of Dinajpur, Kassimbazar, Susang, Lalgola, 
Gouripur, Chanchal, and Dighapatia®’. The fourth Bengal Literary Conference 
found the Maharaja of Susang as the president of the reception committee, in 
which the Maharajas of Muktagacha and Kassimbazar also played important 
roles, The fifth session was presided over by the Maharaja of K assimbazar™. 
The Maharaja of Natore presided over the Kalighat Sahitya Samity!™ and the 
Bhowanipore Sahitya Samity!?!, 


Though less so than the humanities, science too was given its due importance 
by the nobles. The Raja of Santosh played an important role in the Executive 
Committee for the Advancement of Scientific and Industrial Education in India. 
With the object of founding an Astronomical Society of Bengal, a meeting was 
held under the presidency of the Maharaja of Kassimbazar, and supported by 
the Rajas of Susang and Sovabazar at the Kassimbazar rajbari at Mirzapur**, 
The Maharaj Kumar of Dighapatia ventured into the field of archaeology. and 
al ig the Varendra Research Party to work on archaeological sites and 
relics104, 


Musicel circles also found the nobles taking an interest in their sphere of 
intellectual activity. The Indian Sangit Sangha was presided over by the Maharaja 
of Natore, while the vice patrons were the Maharanis of Cooch Behar and 
Burdwan!95, The Raja of Narajole usually presided over the meeting of the 
Midnapore Sangit Parishad, and substantially helped the music circle with men 
and money2*, Raja Jyot Kumar Mukherjee was the president of the 

Saraswati Sangit Samity of Bally!?, The Maharaja of Burdwan patronised the 
Bharati Musical Association!9?, He further, along with the Maharaja of 
Kassimbazar, supported the Sangit Sangha!*?, As a matter of fact, the Burdwan 
estate's court musician was the celebrated Prof. Gopesur Banerji?!°. His fame 
was closely contested by the Raja of Tajhat's court musician, Ustad Ramodhobi 
Misra, The Raja of Kakina’s string orchestra was also highly admired! 

As for Raja Saurindra Mohan Tagore, it would not be far wrong to suggest that 
he was the most renowned authority of music in Bengal during his 19717, 


A large number of the people were also directly influenced by the nobles; those 
who served on the zamindari staff as personal attendants, kutcheri officials and 
menials, and military personnel among others. The number of people thus 

subject to influence further increased as some of the nobles began to divert their 
estates' finances from pure agriculture and rentals to trade and commerce also : 
Workers and officers were required to run these enterprises and, like the zamindari 
staff, came into the direct or indirect sphere of influence of the relevant noble 
depending on whether the enterprise was directly managed or leased to a second 
party. 


The Law family was considered the foremost members in the Indian commercial 
community in Bengal. Their Prawn Law & Co. had very wide interests with 
branch offices even at London and Manchester!'4, It was closely followed in the 
business world by the Bhagyakul and Azimganj families!!5. The Raja of 
Azimganj's firm, Mool Chand Hurrack Chandi, was a thriving concern. The 
Maharaja of Muktagacha was one of the founder promoters of the Cooperative 
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Navigation Ltd!!?, The patrons of the India Equitable Insurance Co. Ltd. were 
the Maharajas of Cooch Behar and K assimbazar, and the Rajas Peary Mohan 
Mukherjee and Kishori Lal Goswami with the Raja of Sovabazar as vice 
president!is, The Maharaja of Kassimbazar had pottery works!!?, silk factories 1% 
and a construction company!?!, Moreover, he owned stone quarries at Barua, 
Gopalpur and Birbhum, managed by his company called Rajgaon Stone Coss. 
The Sumbboo Oil! Mill was also purchased by him and renamed Manindra Oil 
Milli, He was also the owner of a number of collieries. Kassimbazar Raj Ward 
Estate had about 37 collieries by 1938!*. Like the Kassimbazar estate, the 
Tagore and Burdwan estates owned a number of collieries. Their divergence 
of zamindari funds to commercial enterprises made it possible to dominate the 
Indian commercial community to a great extent. By the second decade of the 
century the Law, Kassimbazar, and Burdwan families, along with Raja Peary 
Mohan Mukherjee, were among the most influential members of the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce, 


In short, the nobles' claim to "natural leadership" was not without substance. 
Their economic and social influence over the various interest groups affected 
practically every aspect of socio-economic life in rural Bengal, and to a certain 
extent even in the city. As far as the zamindars were concerned, the nobles were 
their obvious leaders. Similarly the rural bhadra/ok tenure holders!*?? were also 
closely linked with their respective zamindars. The income of the landlord shared 
by this multi-layered section of the community acted as a supplement which, in 
times of economic distress, became all-important. When an earning member lost 
his job, became disabled, or died, the tenure income was the primary cushion that 
sustained the dependents through the difficult period. Thus, it acted as a social 
safety-valve for the unemployed, for the old and the retired, for widows and 
orphans, for the sick and the disabled, and other such people who were unable 
to earn a living. Moreover, the residue of the rent that did come into the nobles’ 
coffers was further utilised for welfare purposes which acted as an indirect method 
of providing the society with social services. In a society where the welfare state 
had not taken shape, the indirect processes served an important purpose. Apart 
from the civic activities which benefited the entire area, the rural bhadralok 
community was provided with inexpensive or free schools, collages, libraries, 
medical facilities, etc. The numerous temples and mosques that they maintained 
provided food for thousands of poor daily and also acted as places of refuge 
. where food and shelter could be found by the old and the helpless. The caste 
and other welfare establishments which they maintained as da/patis further 
provided refuge for widows, orphans, the disabled, the old, and in addition acted 
as stop-gaps for poor students and new graduates searching for employment. 
Since none of these indigenous institutions had the disagreeable reputation of 
being tantamount to handouts, it obliged no bhadra/ok recipient of such 
benefits to lose face in his society. On the contrary, to retire to a temple or 
mosque, or to eat and live in an unpolluted caste ashram, were considered acts 
of piety. Finally during times of scarcity and epidemics the system provided a 
machinery which could be quickly mobilised to alleviate the peoples’ distress. 
Thus rescue work and supply of emergency provisions, together with refuge for 
the homeless, could be promptly carried out. 


Bengal society’s reliance on the large, permanently settled landholdings is 
markedly visible in the replies received from different interest groups and 
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sections of the community by the Land Revenue Commission in 1938. The 
Middle Class Peoples’ Association of Mymensingh emphasised that Permanent 
Settlement had not crippled the financial resources of the country. On the other 
hand, “a secured tenantry, a strong middle class, and an affluent aristocracy 
[had] emerged as a result of the Permanent Settlement.” Its abolition would lead 
to complete disaster, since it would render the question of unemployment 

more acute. ‘The middle class people who form the backbone of society... will 
be extinct" said the society ominously!*?. in the same tone the Peoples’ 
Association of Dacca stated that the long continuance of the Permanent 
Settlement had "induced the middle class intelligentsia to invest their savings in 
land and annulment of the Permanent Settlement will ruin the middle classi’. 
Its continuance was also advocated by all the Bar Associations that sent replies 
to the questionaire??9, 


The Manager of Paikpara estate, who came in regular contact with the zamindari 
staffs, pointed out that its abolition would result "in the unemployment of their 
officers; also in the partial unemployment of the people dependent on them— 
people such as pleaders, local craftsmen depending on the patronage of the local 
landholders and so on; also in the limitation in the source of supply of capital to 
indigenous or modern industties; and in the fall in national demand so far as the 
purchasing power of those classes is concerned?!" Speaking of the 
intermediaries, both zamindari staff and tenent holders, the Manager of 
kassimbazar estate predicted that "these middlemen form the bulk of the bhadra/ok 
middle classes and they will be driven by want to join the communists or 
socialists!31''. 


The Bengal Landholders Association, comprising the different categories of 
landholders, argued that because of the Permanent Settlement "there may be a 
loss [to the State] according to mathematica! calculation but on the whole it is a 
gain to the people. Ultimately individual wealth alone contributes to the wealth of 
the nation and on that depends all prosperity.133. The British Indian Association 
emphasised that as a result of the abolition of the institution "everybody and 
everything will be thrown out of gear!**. 


The Director of Land Record and Survey, B. B. Mukherjee, summed up the 
situation with: "...the large percentage of population depended upon land in 
some shape or other is proof of the influence of the land system on the social 
organism as a whole in Bengal. It is essential to bear in mind when one is asked 
to deal radically with it...To pull down that structure will have repercussions so 
widespread that the consequences are certain to be chaos and anarchy!3s.” ° 
The "structure" was "pulled down” after Independence, The question whether 
the chaotic turbulance which was over-taken post-independent eastern India 
and Bangladesh is a repercussion of the abolition of these indigenous safety-valves 
as predicted in the Report must be left to the political scientists to analysis. In 
this paper it suffices to say that the replies established beyond any doubt that 
the influence of the nobles as a group was vast and pervasive despite their 
individual shortcomings and exclusive habits. 


. 
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The Smuggling Trade of Opium 
in the Bengal Presidency : 1793-1817 


BALAI CHANDRA BARUI 
Gurudas College, Calcutta 


Introduction 


The ‘Smuggling’ of opium which assumed large proportions in the Bengal 
Presidency at the end of the 18th and specially at the beginning of the 

19th centuries, was the inevitable outcome of the British policy of "maximisation 
of revenue”. The East India Company, with the object of drawing the largest - 
revenue from the smallest quantity of opium, brought about a drastic contraction 
of poppy-fields! by confining its cultivation only to the fertile lands, paying a . - 
poor remuneration to the poppy-peasants and strictly regulating the 
consumption of opium. Widespread smuggling appears to have been.a reaction to 
this policy both of the peasants and the opium consumers. The study of the 
smuggling of opium is important for three reasons. First, it would reveal.the 
miserable condition of the opium-ryots under the framework of the Company's 
coercive system of production which compelled them to conceal and sell part of 
their manufactured opium to the illicit dealers only to get a higher price than 
offered by the Company. Secondly, the smuggling would also indicate the 
failure of the government to establish an exclusive control in the buyers' market 
despite the rigid laws to check it. Thirdly, the parallel clandestine trade of opium 
greatly injured the Company's trading interests in China and the Eastern market. 


Regional Distribution of illicit Opium 


The illicit opium was distributed by the "smugglers" from the production-areas to 
the consuming centres in a most systematic manner. The land fit for poppy was 
generally of the best sort which was composed of sand mixed with a large 
proportion of clay?. Thus the fertile lands of Bihar and Benares, which were 
annually innundated, were highly suitable for the cultivation of poppy. The 
districts of Gaya, Patna, Saran and Sahabad were particularly noted for poppy 
cultivation*. Some parts of Eastern Bengal were also famous for poppy 
cultivation of which Rungpur was on the top. While opium was mostly produced 
in Bihar and Benares, it was largely consumed by the people of south-eastern and 
the hilly areas of northern Bengal. The consumption of opium was large in 
Midnapore, Hijli, Balasore and Calcutta’. It was greatly consumed in Chittagong® 
and by the Assamese® and Garos and by the peasants living at foot hills of the 
Garo mountains. 


The illicit opium was carried from the production areas to the consuming centres 
via collecting centres by both land and water routes. Patna was the principal 
centre of collection where illicit opium was transported from Gaya, Tirhoot, 
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Daudnagar, Sursah, Bhabua, Arra, Bhojpur, Chapra, Darbhanga, Hajipur, 
Gorakhpur, Mirzapur and Benares. The Company's salt-petre boats sailing from 
Singhia used to collect it at Bidupur and Patna’ and sailed along the Ganges in 
order to deliver it at Calcutta, which formed another centre for the distribution of 
illicit opium. The boats, carrying illicit opium from Patna also sailed along the 
Ganges and after crossing Monghyr, Bhagalpur and Englishbazar carried opium to 
Jangipur, Bhagabangola, Murshidabad and Calcutta following the Bhagirathi 
river in one direction and to Chittagong, Noakhali, Rangpur by the Padma along 
a different route?. Illicit opium was taken to Chittagong not only from Calcutta? 
but from Mymensingh and Sylhet through hill route of Tipperah!?. Opium was 
carried to Dacca from Narainganj through Alamganj*. Another important centre 
for collection and distribution of illicit opium was Rangpur where opium was 
produced clandestinely. Illicit opium was distributed from Rangpur to Assam, Garo 
Hills, Bhutan and Tibet?®. ^ 


Apart from this, following two land routes, illicit opium was transported from 
Patna to Ramjibanpore via Arambagh. By one route illicit opium was 
transported from Patna to Ramjibanpore through Rajmahal, Suri (in Birbhum 
district), Burdwan and Arambagh??. By another land-route, illicit opium was 
conveyed from Patna to Ramjibanpore through Bankura, Bishnupur and 
Arambagh*. Opium was distributed from Ramjibanpore to Chandracona, 
Kherpai, Radhanagar, Ghatal, Patashpore and Hijli!*. Thus Ramjibanpore grew 
as a general and important mart for transaction of opium. Actually, the area 
comprising Ramjibanpore, Chandracona, Midnapore and Hijli was the paradise 
for the smugglers of opium 


Illicit opium of Bihar and Benares was also distributed outside the Bengal 
Presidency through the coastal belt of India. Puri was an important centre for 
distribution of opium by sea-routes. The chain of distribution can be eashy 
identified. Illicit opium from Calcutta and Ramjibanpore was transported to Hijli 
from where it was conveyed down to Puri through Balasore and Cuttack. The 
Tellingy (Madras) and other native merchant vessels waited at Puri to take it over 
and carry it to Ganjam, Masulipatnam, Rameswaram and from there to Surat city 
and beyond?®, The commodity was also taken to Maldive from Orissa by 
Maldivean vessels”, 


Why did the Peasants conceal part of their manufactured Opium 
from the Government ? 


The East India Company's policy of not increasing the price of opium 

compelled the peasants to conceal part of their opium and deliver it to the Pykars 
at a high price to meet the increasing expenses of poppy cultivation. The E. I. 
Company established a close monopoly on the production and sale of opium. 
None could produce opium except those taking yearly advances from the 
Company's Agents. But the advances or the price for opium was very poor. In 
the period 1797-1822, the Government opposed any increase in price of opium on 
principles, But the cost of irrigation and of frequent ploughings, the general 
increase in price of labour and land rent made the poppy cultivation highly 
expansive!®, Actually the cultivation of poppy was most delicate and expensive 
than other crops like potato, tobacco, and sugarcane. For 8 good production, 
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the poppy lands required sufficient water and frequent ploughings for which the 
peasants had to bear a great burden. The landholders were reluctant to spend 
anything for the repair of wells necessary for irrigation, The peasants had to 
bear the entire cost. Besides, for frequent ploughings, the peasants had to bear a 
considerable additional expense because the cost of ploughing increased with 

, the general increase of the price of labour*t, Apart from this, the gradual 
enhahcement of rent by the landlords added to the cost of poppy production. 
The rent was generally imposed nearly 5096 or more of the total cost of 
cultivation of poppy land**, They exacted "nearly three times the amount for 
land rent upon each beegah cultivated with the poppy than they do for grainf."' 
Moreover, the zemindars frequently raised the rents on poppyland. They did it 
because the opium ryots had neither directly not indirectly contributed, like other 
ryots, to the prosperity of the village and therefore they were liable to 
compensate the zemindars by paying enhanced land rent**. The Government 
had no other way but to support it because without the co-operation of the 
zemindars, the cultivation of poppy was difficult. In this way, the enhancement 
of rent on poppy lands became a regular practice and the Government accepted 
it», From this it would appear that there was a clear profit-making understanding 
between the Government and the landlord, at the cost of the poor peasants. 

Mr. Kennedy, the Deputy Opium Agent of Bihar, made an estimate in 1818 on 
the basis of cultivation in Chapra factory of the district of Saran, the years chosen 
were 1813-1816. The cost of cultivation was : 


(a) Rent Rs. 7-7 
(b) Cost of ploughs (8 in a year) 1-0 
(c) For squares and sowing 0-8 
(d) Wedding (2 in number) and watering (8 in number) 1-12 
(e) Extraction of drug 1-8 


Total cost : Rs. 12-3 


The annual average produce was 5 srs. 11 chks. which, at the rate of Rs. 2 per seer 
(Company advanced the peasants at the rate of Rs. 2 per seer) would yield to 
the ryot Rs. 11-7, while the total cost was Rs. 12-3. So the peasants suffered a 
loss of 12 annas®. 


Apart from this, the opium ryots were at a disadvantage in comparison with the 
producers of other agricultural commodities like tobacco, potato and sugar-cane. 
These crops were far more profitable than poppy”. The Benares Opium Agent 
calculated in 1821 that while the return from a beegah of poppy was Rs. 11, that 
from tobacco was as high as Rs. 40, from sugar-cane Rs. 44-13% and from 
potato a clear profit of Rs. 50%. Thus it was due to the Company's policy of 
“maximisation of revenue”, the opium-peasants were forced to cultivate poppy 
in the best sort of land for which they got a small remuneration in comparison 
with the producers of other crops. If they were allowed to cultivate potato (the 
poppy-lands were highly suitable for potato), they could derive far greater 

profit than they could get from the poppy. 


Considering this background one could find a clear justification for increase of 
the price of opium. But the Company always turned down the appeal of the 


-— 
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peasants for an enhancement of prices. It was only in 1823 that the Government 
abandoned their old policy and raised the price of opium, One of the pet 
arguments of the Government for not raising the price of crude opium was that 
it would only go to the landholders’ pocket as enhanced rent®. Secondly, even 
if the company would increase the price, the pykars would defeat the plan by 
paying a still higher price to the peasants. Perhaps, the Company thought that 
the increasing cost of production was compensated by the high price paid to the 
peasants by the pykars. Thus the Government virtually accepted smuggling as an 
inevitable feature and on the other hand took measures to stop it. This 
paradoxical attitude of the Government is worth analysing. The company 
Probably thought that their profits would sharply fall if they were to compete 
with the pykars by increasing the price of opium. They thought the peasants 
would be able to conceal only a small amount of opium and it would be 
possible for the Government to confiscate this amount by effectively executing 
the preventive measures. Taking this attitude in mind, the company did not want 
to increase the price of opium and the producers also had no other 

alternative but to conceal opium. 


It is generally assumed that the ryots were able to conceal a part of their opium 
by making it up with the adulteration of tydad opium. But this common belief is 
not borne out by sufficient evidence. The Opium Agent of Bihar was of 

opinion that the practice of adulteration was very unusual. Out of 6,340 maunds 
of opium received at the Sudder Factory in 1815 only 12 maunds were of 
slightly objectionable quality. Besides, in the year 1812-13 only 3 maunds and in 
the year 1813-14 only 7 maunds were proved as adulterated opium??. The 

Board of Trade also shared the opinion of Bihar Opium Agent. The question 

now arises how did the peasants actually conceal it? It seems that there were 
three wats of doing it. First, they retained the excess amount after delivering the 
tydad. Secondly, a great portion of opium was concealed by giving false 
declaration that the seasonal calamity destroyed the poppy plants?*. Thirdly, they 
concealed a part of their opium and delivered to the pykars at a high price from 
which they refunded the amount of advance-money for which they could not 
furnish opium. The peasants were also able to collect opium by cultivating poppy 
clandestinely. Generally, the Zemindars encouraged illicit cultivation. They granted 
pattahs to the peasants by violating the Company's regulations. Their main 
interest was to enjoy the land-rent from the peasants for granting them pattahs. 


Organisation of Smuggling Trade 


Behind the distribution of illicit opium to various parts of the Bengal Presidency, 
there was a well-knit organisation and a fine co-ordination among the 
smugglers. The Sanyasis, Muslim merchants and merchants of Soory caste and 
various other classes of persons purchased illicit opium for the first time from 
the peasants of Bihar and Benares. Specifically speaking, at Roheenah and 
Daudnagar, the Nooneah merchants or traders in salt-petre were the first 
purchasers of illicit opium. At Hajipore, opium wes purchased at first chiefly by 
Tubbuckul Backul, a very considerable merchant and also by few others of less 
note. Besides, merchants of the Soory caste were the primary purchasers at 
Goruckpore, while Musalmani merchants at Sursah, Sanyasis and other 
merchants at Hurrihar Chutter and various other merchants at Darbhangah used 
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to purchase opium from the queries or the opium peasants. Besides merchants, 
Sanyasis, Eteets and persons of various classes used to go to Bihar from Hijli to 
bring back opium?5. 


The first purchasers, by adopting various devices, transported illicit opium to the 
merchants of the different places of Bengal and Orissa who were the real traders 
of this article. This second group of traders belong ed to various castes, such as, 
Brahmins, Gandhabaniks, Tamlis, Tilis etc. These traders can be broadly 
classified under two groups : big merchants and petty traders. Generally, the 
Pattadars®* or the legal traders of Company's rowannah opium were the big 
merchants of illicit opium. They had the advantage of showing illicit opium as 
rowannah opium and the purchasers from these merchants thought themselves 
safe as if they purchased rowannah opium. The petty traders were dependant on 
these big merchants for supply of opium. 


In Hijli, there were 30 to 40 principal merchants who procured opium from the 
first purchasers. In Midnapore the number was about 52. Among the principal 
opium merchants were Govindram Haldar, Radhamohan Dutt of Chandracona, 
Nilmony Haldar, Gadadhar Dutt of Ramjibanpore, Ramjoy Haldar of Daulatpore 
(now in Arambagh sub-division, Hooghly), Biswanath Kundu of Muthadanga 
(in Arambagh sub-Division), Bhim Nandy, Lochon Nandy, Ramlochon Mukherjee, 
Ramkanai Banerjee of Hijli, Damodar Haldar, Guruprosad Puri, Ramkishore 
Bandopadhyaya of Midnapore Town and Rammohan Mukherjee, Sagar Bera, 
Radhakrishna Kundu of Contai and Mothooramohan Das of Mymensingh. An 
interesting feature of Bengali business operations was that some influential 
merchants had business establishments in different places. Lochon Nandy, 
Rammohan Mukherjee, Ramkanai Banerjee and Govindram Haldar had 
opium-shops in more than one place. Sometimes one or two principal merchants 
or Pattadars established sub-monopoly of illicit opium in a particular area. The 
scope for sub-monopoly was created by the introduction of the Agency system 
and rigour in transaction of opium@which drove the small Pykars into the 
clutches of the Pattadars. The petty dealers now left their former suppliers and 
began to purchase opium from the Pattadars for the sake of safety. Rammohon 
Mukherjee and Ramkanai Banerjee virtually controlled the business of illicit 
opium in Contai. Similar was the case of Ramkishore Bandopadhyaya and 
Guruprosad Puri who established monopoly in Midnapore. However, the 
merchants of illicit opium were handicapped by one serious problem. The 
informers (persons assisted the Government in seizing illicit opium) often 
reported their names to the Magistrate or to the Board of Trade. But they solved 
this problem by a clever technique. The shops were kept intact but the names of 
the existing merchants were replaced by another set of names. The big merchants 
maintained their monopoly by two means. They employed men who sold their 
opium from one hat (village-market) to another. Secondly, the small Pykars 
purchased opium from the big merchants. The petty dealers did not always 
purchase opium from the big merchants with ready cash. They often procured 
opium under hat-chittas. The quantity of opium, they purchased, was small. 
Generally, it did not exceed 5 sers of 80 Sicca weight. In case of transaction of 
opium between the two traders of same rank, the opium was not always sold for 
ready cash. 
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The illicit dealers invented various devices to evade the preventive personne! in 
carrying opium from one place to another. Along the land route opium was 
mainly conveyed upon bullocks and by men, both male and female. The 

devices adopted by the Sanyasis and Bairagees, who were known as best 
smugglers, are interesting to note. By putting opium in the travellers’ bundles, the 
Sanyasis carried it at the end of their sticks. The Bairagees also carried opium 
hiding it in their matted and prepared hairs’. "Sometimes the smugglers arm 
themselves as dacoyts, or drive bullocks with loads, or mount horses, 

sometimes ride in Mehana Palenkins or Doollees, sometimes carry loads on 

their heads, bundled, sometimes bag as mandicants, or assume the dress of 
Cawoorwalla, Sunnyasees, or Ramawat mendicants; at other times they appear 
in sepoy's regimentals with knapsacks on their back, and many other dresses, 
and transport smuggled opium, and pass through villages by the road of woods 
and forests both night and day and carry on their trade...lf two or three persons 
oppose them, they murder them and proceed on...’ By water route, illicit 
opium was carried under the false bottom of the boat, under the large hollowed 
timbers and under the Company's salt-petre boats because those were less liable 
to suspicion. [n the areas around Dacca, the illicit opium was stuffed into 
large fish or in the cavity of big bamboos which were prepared in Sylhet and 
Mymensingh for this purpose. 


Persons of different castes including the Brahmins were the carriers of illicit 
opium. They were hired by the Pykars or Beoparies who followed them by 
keeping a distance of half a mile or more. They were rewarded if they 
succeeded in conveying opium to the destined place. If they were caught, the 
Pykars remunerated them for undergoing confinement in the jail. The reward was 
paid in cash or in kind. But there was no fixed rate of wage and it depended on 
the persons concerned. In case of cash payment they usually received one 
rupee plus travelling charges; and in case of payment in kind, the quantity of 
opium varied between one seer and one and half seer. In case of long distance 
the carriers were entitled to get more. One person carrying opium from Ara to 
Burdwan usually got Rs. 4 as his remuneration*?. The Bania often furnished the 
carriers with food only in lieu of carrying illicit opium*1. The Mahajan forcibly 
employed their debtors to carry illicit opium for which they could get nothing*?. 
In the transportation of illicit opium upon hired bullocks, the rate of hiring 
depended on the persons concerned. It is found that the owners of the bullocks 
got from the Bania ten rupees for each bullock for carrying opium from Patna to 
Jangipore (Murshidabad), a journey for twenty-five days*?. For carrying opium 
from Sekendra to Murshidabad the hiring charge of each bullock was fixed on 
two rupees**. Turning to the river routes one finds that the manjees, who 
carried illicit opium in the boat, were usually paid in cash. It is found that for 
carrying opium from Bidupore to Calcutta, hiding in sait-petre boats, the 
manjees got six rupees per maund as remuneration‘ 5. t 


Movement of the Prices of Hlicit Opium 


The original producers generally sold their opium to the first purchasers at the rate, 
varying between Rs. 3 and Rs. 3 and 4 annas per seer of 80 Sicca weight**. The 
Company, on the other hand, paid them only Rs. 2 per seer*". The first 

- purchasers sold it to the second purchasers at the rate varying between Rs. 7 
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and Rs. 9 per seers. The small Pykars purchased opium from the big merchants 
at the rate which varied between Hs. 12 and Rs. 16 a seer. And the consumers 
purchased opium from the petty dealers at the rate of about Rs. 20 per seer*?, 
Such were the usual rates of prices on which the business of illicit opium was 
transacted in Lower Bengal. But the price of illicit opium was very high in the 
markets of Eastern Bengal. In Chittagong, the medium price of opium was 

Rs. 55 per seer in 1806. However, the price of adultereted opium was about 
Rs. 25 per seer®°. 


Volume of Trade 


It is difficult to ascertain approximately the quantity of opium which was annually 
smuggled out from Bihar and Benares. However, from various evidence taken 
from experienced persons connected with this trade, it can be estimated that 
about 3,000 mds of opium were annually smuggled to Burdwan, Midnapore, 
Hijli and Cuttack. The following is the probable table of the distribution of opium 
in the four districts : 


Burdwan 1,000 maunds 


Midnapore 600 maunds 

Hijli 400 maunds 

Cuttack 1,000 maunds ^ 
Total 3,000 maunds 


[Source : Board of Trade (Opium) Progs. No: 29; October 11, 1814.] 


Besides, about 100 to 150 maunds of opium were annually smuggled from Bihar 
to Ramjibanpore, Daulatpore and Chandracona"!, In Rangpur, at least 1,000 
maunds of illicit opium were produced annually. At the end of the 18th century 
not less than 3,000 maunds of Bengal opium were annually smuggled into 
China, Therefore it can be tentatively concluded that more than 3,000 maunds 
of opium were annually smuggled from Bihar and Benares, whereas the annual 
legal production was about 4,5000 chests^*. 


How Far did this Smuggling affect the Interests of the East India 
Company 


To the East India Company, the Bengal illicit opium was an evil of a serious 
magnitude. It was exported from Calcutta to China and to the Eastern market by 
daring contrabandits and speculators in illicit trade. It hampered not only the 
interests of the legal traders but also affected the revenue by injuring the 
reputation of the Company's opium because it was mostly adulterated. The  - 
illicit opium was sold as agency opium by which the credit of the latter was ` 
- materially injured. The regular and legitimate traders also.faced difficulties in  — 
selling their opium because the illicit opium was-sold as agency opium and at , 
cheaper price, i.e. about half of the price of the agency opium. For this reason, the 
Company tried their best to confiscate the adulterated illicit opium and destroy 
it in the Esplanade only to save the reputation of the agency opium 
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Measures adopted by the-Government to prevent the Clandestine 
Trade of Opium and Causes of Their Failure 


To prevent illicit cultivation and trade of opium, the Government took some legal 
measures, opened retail shops of opium and made the local private informers 
more energetic through various ways. The legal measures, adopted by the 
Government, were of two kinds: regulations to prohibit illicit cultivation; and 
regulations to prevent clandestine sale of opium. Sec. IV of the Regulation of 
1816 provided that,’ ‘Any person who shall cultivate the Poppy in opposition to 
the prohibition contained in Sec. IIl, Reg. VI of 1 799, shall be subject to a penalty 
to be calculated at the rate of 20 Sicca Rupees per beegah for whatever quantity 
of land shall have been so illegally cultivated and if the poppy plants shall be 

- growing on the same land and the opium shall not have been extracted therefrom 
the plants shall be destroyed. If the opium shall have been extracted and shall 
not be seized the cultivator of the same land shall be subject to a penalty of 32 Sicca 
rupees per beegah instead of 20 Sicca rupees per beegah as above directed. In 
addition to the above penalties the offender shall be liable to imprisonment for 

a period not exceeding 12 months and to further imprisonment until the 

, amount of the fine shall have been paid"*." 


Moreover, in Sec. VII of Reg. 1816 it was stated that, "Any Tehseeldar or Police 
ग Darogah who shall knowingly permit the cultivation of the poppy within his 
jurisdiction or who shall in any respect be convicted of conniving at the illicit 
cultivation of poppy, shall be liable to be dismissed from his office and to 

. pay penalty stated in Sec. IV for whatever quantity of land shall have been so 
iliegally cultivated within his jurisdiction with his knowledge or connivance.” 
To prevent clandestine sale of opium sections 74, 75 and 76 of Reg. 13, 

1816 provided that "no opium shall be sold in the interior of the country; 
exceptat the shops established on the part of Govemment, or by persons to 
whom regular licenses in the prescribed form shall be granted for that 
purpose...59" Again, licenses were granted for only one year subject to 
the following conditions: "(i) that he will not adulterate the opium; (ii) that 
he will not sell a greater quantity purchased by him from Government than 
stated in his license; (iii) that he will confine his sales of opium to the shop 
or shops and the dependant hauts for which his license is granted and that he 
will not establish other shops or frequent other hauts for the purpose of selling 
the drug without taking out a further license or licenses for the same..." One 
noticeable feature of Company's legal regulations was the increasing severity of 
I measures which clearly indicates the gredual intensification of the smuggling 
of opium. 


The opening of shops on the part of the Government for retail sale of opium, in 
various parts of Bengal, Bihar and Benares, was another device toward checking 
the increasing smuggling of opium. The price of opium was fixed at eight rupees 
per seer though in some places it was much higher. To check the possibility of 
smuggling from retail shops, not more than one tolah of opium was supplied to 
any person without previous sanction of the Magistrate*?, 


The private informers also played a very useful role in checking the smuggling of 
opium particularly in the rural areas. The prominent informers were called by the 
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local people as ‘Goindahs’. Kenaram Telly of Ramjibanpore, Sandoo Pradhan of 
Midnapore, Khetu Mallick of Balasore and Seerdharam Chowdhury of Birbhum 
were prominent 'Goindahs' in their localities. The last mentioned ‘Goindah’ kept 
40 servants and paid each of them Rs. 4 per month for confiscating illicit opium™. 
The “informer class" was composed of various groups; such as, the ordinary 
people of various castes, the Zemindars, the shop-keepers who sold Company's 
opium. The duty of the informer was to supply information to the Police about 
smuggling in his locality. He also seized the illicit opium and handed over the 
smugglers to the Police. The main interest of the informers was to get a reward at 
the rate of 12 annas per seer of opium which would have been seized on the basis 
of the information supplied by them. 


As the following Table shows, such measures, taken by the Government to 
prevent smuggling, proved largely abortive. 


Table i 


Quantity of confiscated opium and the quantity of production in each  , 
year. 

Total quantity of opium Total quantity of 
Year confiscated in Bengal legal production 

and Bihar 


Mds Srs Chks. Chests 
1802 81 31 4 3,496 
1805 46 14 12 4,0614 
1808 57 17 15 4,2634 
1812 106 3 9 1,9774 
1815 81 4 15 4,261 4 


[Source : The above table has been prepared by the author from the date 
relating to confiscated opium, scattered in the proceedings of the 
Board of Trade (Opium).] 


It is clear from the above table that the Government was able to confiscate only a 
negligible portion of illicit opium. Over a period of sixteen years, i.e. from 1802 to 
1817 the Government was able to confiscate only 1,327 maunds, 13 seers and 

8 chks. of opium. Why did the Government fail to prevent smuggling ? The legal 
measures of the Government failed due to some loopholes in the regulations. The 
provisions for punishment were too mild to prevent smuggling. Mr. J. Wilton, 
Opium Agent of Bihar, wrote to the Secretary, Board of Trade on May 7, 1811 
that "the present punishment to which persons smuggling opium are liable, | 
certainly think, is inadequate to check the evil.” The justness of the Agent's 
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view can be corroborated by the opinion expressed by the illicit Pykars themselves 
They thought, "If after having cultivated or purchased the drug, we sent it to 
different parts, and are detected in the practice, only once in four times, our profit 
is still large. The poor, we employ on the occasion, are sometimes detected by the 
Opium Agent; the opium-confiscated, and they are fined, or thrown into 

prison. But they being liberated readily resort to the same practice; the fine and the 
punishment being so slight®.” Moreover, the provisions for penalties (Reg. VI, 
1799) did not affect the Zemindars who encouraged illicit cultivation of poppy 
because they would not be guilty unless the produces were proved to have 

been sold with their knowledge or connivance. 


The retail shops did not function properly due to several causes. It was partly due 
to the difficulties experienced by the purchasers in carrying opium to the places 
which were usually far away from the shops**. One could not expect the people 
to go to the retail shops for purchasing a few annas worth of opium after 
travelling a distance of 30 or 40 miles. They found it more convenient to collect 
opium from the smugglers than from the dealers of retail shops. Moreover, the 
consumers were reluctant to collect opium from the retail shops for fear of 
harrassment by the police officers in the way. The informers had not always an 
easy job to do. They did not get sincere co-operation from the corrupt 
preventive officers who were in league with the smugglers®. Besides, the 

delay in the payment of rewards discouraged the informer from putting in much 
labour in their work. Apart from this, even some of the informers ran 

profitable business in illicit opium after its confiscation. The name of 
Seerdharam Chowdhury, who kept forty servants to seize illicit opium can be 
mentioned here. Still it cannot be denied that when the preventive officers 
themselves were corrupt, the informers rendered valuable services to the 
Government in confiscating illicit opium in the face of great danger of being 
beaten up by the armed gangs of the smugglers. The addiction of the people to 
opium can also be considered as an important factor in the failure of the 
Government to prevent smuggling. The habit had reached such a point that the 
parents even sold their children for collecting opium**. In Purnea three people 
died within a period of fifteen days for want of opium. H. Mackenzie, Acting 
Secretary to the Government, wrote, not wrongly, to the President of the Board 
of Revenue on 9th August, 1816 that ‘‘the use of opium was in many places so 
rooted and conformed a habit that every effort entirely to prevent it must prove 
abortive®?,”’ 


The real cause of the failure, however, is to be found in the fact that nothing was 
done to raise the customary price of opium, while the Pykars always offered 
alluring prices for it, While the selling price of opium and the profit were 
considerably increasing from year to year, the Government kept cost of 

` production almost in static. The following table would clearly prove the 
position. ६ 
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Table Il 


Cost of production of opium and the amount of profit. 





Year of Quantity of Cost & Clear Profit Average selling 
provision opium charges of price per chests 
collected opium in 
by the Factory mds 
Government 









































Chests Sa Rs Sa Rs 

1797-98 4,476 9,83,514 1 41415 0 
1798-99 4,358 82 4 4 23,70,706 775 3 0 S 
1801-02 3,496 83 15 2 38,94,132 1,383 14 0 : 
1809-10 80 9 9 71,51,880 1,628 1 4 | 
82,32,351 2449 14 0. 


[Source : Board of Trade (op) Progs. Vol. 22, 1815. p. 581.] 


Therefore the gradual increase of revenue would clearly demonstrate that it was 
possible for the Company to raise the price of opium. But they failed to 
understand the condition of the peasants and compelled them to conceal opium 
and hand it over to the Pykars. The Company's preventive measures were bound 
to fail in the face of the peasants’ desperate existence against “maximisation of 
revenue" which was manifested in the form of smuggling. 


Conclusion 


Therefore, a highly efficient organisation of smuggling trade of opium was 
operated in and outside the Bengal Presidency at the end of the 18th and the 
beginning of the 19th Centuries. In the face of increasing cost of production, the 
poppy-peasants were hard-pressed for which they justly sought redress from the 
Government. But the latter, though conscious of the condition of the peasants, 
were reluctant to increase the price of opium and obviously the inevitable 
happened. But perhaps, it would not be correct to characterise this trade as 
“smuggling” as it was the natural trade of Bengal and it was the Company's policy 
of "maximisation of revenue" which drove the peasants and the traders to take 
recourse to this cladestine trade of opium. 
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Pattern of Commercial Exchange between 
India and Nepal in the Nineteenth Century 


JAHAR SEN 
University of Calcutta 


Some of the important features of commercial exchange between India and 
Nepal in the nineteenth century have been analysed in this paper. 


Exports and Imports 


The exports to Nepal from India consisted of cotton, cotton twist (both native 
and European), dyes as cinnabar vermilion, red lead, log wood, powder, 

indigo, betelnut, dried and fresh fruits such as cocoanut kernels, dates, almonds, 
raisins, walnuts, pistachio nuts, grapes, pomegranates, mahwa, mangoes, 
sugar-cane, dal, a little fine rice, sheet copper, copper utensils and ornaments, | 
brass utensils and ornaments, lac, oils, salt, spices and condiments such as 
cloves, cummin, black pepper, nutmeg, mace, cardamom (small), pan, coriander, 
anise seed, sugar of all kinds (refined and unrefined), tobacco, snuff, buffaloes, 
sheep, goats, pigs, shoes, woollen clothes, shawls, rugs, flannel, silks, silk 
thread, brocade, embroidery, cotton goods of all kinds (European and native), 
glass, churis and beads, pottery, fresh and dried fish, Serampore paper, mirrors, 
precious stones, sporting rifles and guns, gun-powder for sporting purposes and 
miscellaneous articles that were usually found in pedlar's pack. 


The imports to India from Nepal consisted of chemicals and meaicines like chireta, 
borax, rhubarb, pipal root, oris root, frankincense, atis, musk, hellebore, 
crystalized lime juice, dyes such as madder and lodh; forest products such as 
turpentine, the resin of the dhak tree, catechu, wax and honey, bunkus (a grass 
much used for rope and string); spices and condiments as bay leaves, cinnamon, 
Spikenard, dried and green ginger, cardamoms (large), red chillis and turmeric; 
and miscellaneous items such as opium, cereals, rice, paddy, vegetables, 
jute-bhungelas (a course kind of bag), daphne paper, hides, furs, iron (both pig 
and manufactured into spades), plough shares, utensils, copper (mostly in the 
form of Butwal pice), bell metal, ghee, oilseeds, kaephul (bark of myrica sapida), 
ponios, cattle, hawks, gamebirds, mainas, poultry, timber, bamboos, hill-canes, 
fuel, matting baskets, chowries and oranges. The Pilibhit return mentioned tea 
and shawl wool. 


Almost all the articles in the registration list were both exported from and 
imported into Nepal. In some cases, such as spices, condiments, drugs and dyes 
it was rather difficult to distinguish between those of Nepalese and those of 
foreign origin. In some cases, on account of geographical reasons, an article of 
Nepalese origin was transferred to some other parts of Nepal by an easier route 
through India. In some cases a staple was grown in one part of Nepal but not in 
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another, as cotton in the morung. So it was an item of import into India on the 
eastem frontier of Nepal but an item of export to Nepal on the west. Many of the 
so-called imports were goods returned from Nepal unsold. The import of such 
ms. as European cotton fabrics should be regarded as a return of unsaleable 
abrics. 


Monopoly 


Monopoly has been defined as a market structure with only one seller of a 
commodity, who exercises absolute control over the market price at which he 
sells. Such a market structure was a long-established institution in Nepal. 

B. H. Hodgson, the British Resident in Nepal during 1833-43, reported that 
monopolies were the order of the day and government authorities were the 
holders of the monopoly. In 1856 he added a footnote in his article "On the 
Colonization of the Himalays by the Europeans". In this footnote also he 
mentioned the prevalence of monopoly in Nepal. In 1874 C. E. R. 

Girdlestone, the British Resident during 1872-88, reported that raw cotton, 
tobacco, salt, opium, grain, ghee were government monopolies. In a 
subsequent report he mentioned that timber, ivory and copper piece were 
government monopolies generally. Export of cardamom from Kathmandu valley 
and imports of tobacco and Tibet salt were monopalised by Government*. Dr. 
Wright included broadcloth in the same category. But only the broadcloth for the 
army was so treated. The clothing of the army was procured readymade from 
Calcutta on contract from a firm of Rankeen & Co. A report from Goruckpore 
mentioned elephant as the subject of monopoly. But, practically speaking, no 
valuable elephant was allowed to leave Nepal. The reports from Bareilly, 
Darbhanga and Purnea mentioned the forest products such as bunkas, wax, 
honey and /ac and the medicinal herbs such as pipal, bay leaves, chireta, musk 
and dhup wood as items of government monopoly. Girdlestone repoited that 
possibly the informants of the locat authorities intended to imply that such 
articles were included in the contracts of the farmers of theekadars of revenue. 
Misunderstanding was caused by the use of the word “theeka” which also meant 
monopoly. A report of the Commissioner of the Bhagatpore Division also 
mentioned that timber, cardamem, beewax, manjit and chireta were government 
monopolies. It was further stated, “with the exception of timber, the trade in 
none of the articles is considerable"5. The Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. VII, 
1881 mentioned that timber, ivory, copper pice, musk, cardamom and tobacco 
were government monopolies in Nepal. Its subsequent edition mentioned only 
timber, salt, cardamom and tobacco*. The monopoly system was a restriction 

to trade, particularly with regard to those articles, tobacco, for instance, which 
were imported from India. This system affected the individual interests of the 
merchants, who dealt in articles imported from India. It diminished the demand 
for the particular article monopolized. It was, undoubtedly, in direct 
contravention of the spirit of the Engagement of 1839. G. Ramsay the British 
Resident during 1852-67, sought the instruction from the Government of India as 
to "what steps His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General in Council may 
desire me to take in cases in which monopolies already have been, or hereafter 
may be, established at Kathmandu in articles of imports from British Provinces”, 
The Government of India asked him not "to move in the matter of 
monopolies"'. 
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Traders and the Mode of Trade 


The trade in the Purnea-Nepal border was almost entirely conducted by the 
Indian traders. Telis, Seoris, Kulwars and Kayasthas had shops on either side of 
the frontier. In the Bhagalpore District the Nepalese cultivators brought their 
grains and seeds to the local marts, chiefly on the Ganges and the Kosi. These 
were brought there by big firms of Bengalis, Kulwars and Marwaris. Two large 
Newar firms transacted business with Calcutta in cloth. They brought up their 
wares through Bhagalpore. The exports to Nepal were retailed on the Indian side 
of the border to petty dealers by Indian merchants who had wholesale 
transactions with Calcutta. In Mozufferpore and Darbhanga many small traders 
of moderate means belonging to various sub-Castes such as Telis, Hulwais, Seoris, 
Kulwars, Luniyas, Khatris, Rajputs, Brahmins and Newars took part in 
commercial enterprise. Marwaris also were to be found. The export trade from 
and through Champaran into Nepal were chiefly managed by rich merchants 
such as Bunyas, lrakis, Cashmerees, a few Bengalis, Kulwars and Newars. The 
import trade of grain and oilseeds into Champaran was conducted by the Indian 
traders. The grain trade was conducted by merchants of modernate means buc 
that in oilseeds was limited to a few capitalists. In the Goruckpore and Basti 
Districts much trade was carried on by Indian traders—lIrakis, Bunyas, Kalwars 
and Telis—either as principals or as agents at Butwal. Many of them were 
wealthy merchants. A few Tharus also took part in the trade. In the Gonda 
District trade was controlled more by Indians than by Nepalese traders. The 
transactions of the Indian traders were mostly wholesale, while those of the 
Nepalese traders were generally confined to petty purchases and speculations. 
The trade was not limited to wealthy few but was shared by many small and 
petty traders. The Indian traders were generally Agarwallas, Khatries and 
Brahmins. The. Nepalese officials did not publicly engage in trade and did not 
make improper use of their position to the detriment of the private traders®. The 
number of Indian traders who used to go to Nepalgunge for six months 
annually i.e. from the middle of Agun to the middle of Jeth was about 114; 
while about 45 who formerly carried on business at Nanpara and Babagunge 
had permanently settled 11967, More than 100 traders frequented the mart 

for six months from November to May when the trade was most brisk. In the 
Kheri District there were two types of Indian traders—first, those who took lease 
of shops from the authorities and resided in the Nepalese marts for the whole of 
the trading season from January to May and secondly those who merely stayed 
long enough to effect their sales and purchases. The former alone were 
permitted to trade with the hillmen and acted both as traders and brokers. 

There were no Nepalese shop-keepers or brokers. The itinerant dealers from 
Nepal stayed temporarily in the Nepalese marts to buy and sell what they 
desired. At Golamundi there were about 50 shops, the owners of which were 
residents of Pilibhit, Bareilly, Shahajanpur, Sitapur, Moradabad, Lucknow and 
Kanpur. The traders were Suals, Brahmins and Banias. There were a considerable 
number of Muslim traders 81807, The Nepalese traders were discouraged to 
enter India to sell their merchandize. The Nepalese authorities exerted their 
influence to sell the goods brought by the hillmen to the Indian merchants. 
Instead of allowing the hillmen to take their merchandize to India, the officers 

of the Darbar purchased these with funds given to them by their own 
govemment. If any hillman attempted to remove their goods for export to India 
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without paying the export duties, their goods were seized and sold by auction. 
In Bareilly the hillmen brought their products to the frontier; from there these 
were taken into India by the Indian traders. The general trade was in the hands of 
many small dealers of the Bunjara, Bunya, Mahajun, Rangroz and Khatri castes. 
The Nepalese traders carried on trade with the people of the interior of Kumaun. 
At Burmdeo, both the Indian and Nepalese traders, jointly participated in 
commercial transactions. 


Credit and Payment of Debts 


The British officers of the frontier districts in India were consulted on the 
subject of credit and payment of debts. They were almost unanimous that credit 
contracts were usually honoured in Nepal and difficulty seldom arose between 
the contracting parties. Even when exportation of grain was prohibited on 
account of scarcity, such contracts were fulfilled. If the grain stipulated for could 
not be supplied, the money was returned with a small amount in kind by way of 
interest. In Purnea credit transactions were few and small. The Collector of 
Bhagalpur reported absence of civil cases between the subjects of the two 
governments. The Collector of Darbhanga stated that recovery was easier in Nepal 
than in India. Those of Champaran and Mozufferpore stated there was no 
difficulty in realizing debts or enforcing contracts in the Nepalese courts. The 
report from Goruckpore mentioned that it was very rarely that suits were filed 

by Indians in the Nepalese courts. But when a suit was filed the court had the 
best of bargain and it immediately appropriated 10 per cent of the claim from the 
plaintiff and 5 per cent from the defendant. The orders of the courts were executed 
in a summary manner. Lumaden, the Collector who had a longstanding 
connection with Goruckpore, said that he had received repeated complaints from 
men engaged in trade with Nepal of the difficulty experienced in setting 
advances. From Basti it was reported that debts were recovered with 

difficulty. The plaintiff had to deposit 25 per cent of the value of his claim before 
he was allowed a hearing by the Nepalese court. The Assistant Collector of 
Pilibhit wrote that payment of debts was easily enforced in Nepal. If the suit of 
the plaintiff was decreed his claim was realized from the sale of the defendant's 
goods. In default the defendant was imprisoned. If the suit failed he had to pay 
twice the amount of the claim. A fee of Rs. 5 from each party was demanded to 
compromise a suit. In this connection the testimony of Girdlestone referring to 
the judicial administration of Nepal deserves mention. He says, "My own 
experience during a residence of four and a half years in Nepal is that there is no 
evasion in the courts of Kathmandoo of the obligation incurred in 1839, by 
which the Nepalese Government engaged that British subjects shall hereafter be 
regarded as her own subjects in regard to access to the Courts of Law, and that 
the causes of the former shall be heard and decided without denial or delay 
according to the usage of Nepal". | have also to remark that during this period ! 
have never received from any British Official any reference concerning exactions 
or denial or miscarriage of justice in matters of trade as might have been expected 
from districts, Goruckpore for instance, with respect to the traders of which the 
collector now submits that difficulties exist, and that whilst here and on tour 
being particular to be accessible to persons of all sorts, | have never had a single 
complaint against the Durbar or any of its officials of oppression or restriction™. 
Three years later, Girdlestone again reported that no case of complaints of 
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exaction and oppression against the Nepalese officials was brought to the notice . 
of the Residency. Some muslim traders from India, an important section of the 
mercantile community at Kathmandu, admitted to him that their trade was not 
hampered by undue taxation or any kind of obstruction on the part of the 
Durbar??, 


Balance of Trade 


Throughout the period under review, unfavourable balance of trade was a 
chronic problem for India. The value of imports from Nepal to the United Provinces 
amounted to 57 lakhs of rupees in 1880-81, 59 lakhs in 1890—9 1, 81 lakhs in 
1900-1901 and 115 lakhs in 1903-4. Similarly, the value of exports to Nepal 
from the United Provinces amounted to rupees 32 lakhs in 1880-81, 34 lakhs in 
1890-91, 43 lakhs in 1900-1 and 45 lakhs in 1903-414. The table prepared by 
the Director-General of Statistics, India, shown below, indicates very clearly not” 
only the volume of transfrontier trade, but also the actual position of the balance 
of trades :— 


1890-91 1900-1901 1903-1904 
(In Lakhs of Rs.) (In Lakhs of Rs.) (In Lakhs of Rs.) 


Imports to Nepal i 
from india 1.29 1.63 1.34 


Exports to India 
from Nepal 1.72 2.36 2.61 


The official records clearly point out that throughout 19th Century the 
balance of trade was always in favour of Nepal. Some of the general factors that 
turned the balance of trade against India are discussed below. 


The demand for piece-goods and things of simple habit was meagre among the 
poor classes in Nepal. The number of people belonging to upper classes of 
Nepalese society was small. Their way of life was not coloured by abundant 
luxury. They did not depend much on the articles of external manufacture or 
origin. The policy of the Darbar was to ensure to its subjects sufficient food, drink 
and clothes and not to allow them excessive means to purchase foreign products 
ad libitum. 


Girdlestone suggested the following measures to turn the balance of trade in 

favour of India. There should be “a radical change in the national policy and 

national character” before any material improvements in the export trade from 
India to Nepal could be looked 0177, 


More importance should be attached to the introduction of British manufactures 
into Nepal. The demands for British manufactures could be made common among 
the bulk of population in Nepal by diminishing the cost price on the bordei??, 
The reduction of the cost price on and near the border could be effected by 
improvement of roads. The Darbar was àsked to, maintain in better order the 
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portions of roads leading to marts which had to be traversed by carts on the Nepal 
side of the frontieris 


Was the Trade Capable of Considerable Development ? 


Whether the trade was capable of considerable development depended to a large 
extent on the nature of the impediments that beset its path. Hodgson noted that 
the delay and denial of justice to the Indian traders and unauthorised demands on 
them by the farmers of customs duties in Nepal were two major obstacles to the 
growth of the trade. The Engagement of 1839 sought to remove these obstacles. 
Campbell pointed out that inequitable customs duties, adulterated state of the 
Nepalese coin and its consequent non-currency in India, prohibition by Nepal 
Darbar of the export of current coins of the plains in which her revenue was paid 
and absence of provisions to make remittances by bills encumbered the smooth 
progress of the Indo-Nepal commerce!?. Ramsay reported that personal 

attitude of Jang Bahadur himself, greed of the sardars, want of an opposition 
party in Nepal and the prevalence of the monopoly system were some of the 
factors responsible for restrictive trade2°. In some of his reports Girdlestone 

also elaborately dealt with this problem. He tenaciously clung to the view that 
the trade was not capable of considerable development. The reasons are not far 
to seek, First, the Indian traders faced the competition of the Newar merchants 
who could live at Kathmandu more cheaply than the foreigners. The Newar 
merchants had smaller personal expenses, could command carriage at lower cost, 
_and conducted retail business with native subordinates. Some of them were 
supported by the capital of the wealthy Gurkha officials. The latter, especially 
Jang Bahadur and others related to him had an ample margin for saving out of 
their incomes. They preferred sleeping partnership to openly trading under their 
own names or to investments in India?!, The prevailing system of monopoly 
which were leased to high officials was also detrimental to mercantile interests. 
Some of the high-ranking officers of the army induced the Newar firms in which 
‘they were interested to make large purchases of cotton and woollen fabrics for 
the troops. Thus they devised a way of making enormous profit at their 
neighbour's expense. 


Secondly, in 1860 two European British subjects, who were tutors in Jang 
Bahadur's family, had engaged successfully in musk trade. They transmitted the 
article direct to the agents in England and France. They had thus a larger market 
than the native merchants could expect to have. But in country produce, in 
Manchester or Birmingham goods, or in woollen fabrics, they could not compete 
with the native merchants of Nepal. The native merchants purchased European 
articles at Calcutta at a higher rate for inferior goods. But if they were willing to 
change the market, they could easily obtain with same price the first rate articles 
on commission from Europe. But their jealousy kept them.on the old track and 
they combined to undersell the European goods in the markets of Nepal. This 
they did wholly of their own accord and not being instigated by the Darbar. This 
obstacle to European enterprise constituted a bar to the extension of the trade 


Thirdly, Nepal stood in need of a body of local merchants with enough credit'and 
experience. They also lacked determination to widen the field of trade, even if the 
extension of market afforded a reasónable prospect of gain 
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Fourthly, the difficulties of overland transport, the inclemency of weather during 
the greater part of the year and the ruggedness of some of the passes were the 
rigid facts of geography that could hardly be ignored. Some of the passes from 
terai to Nepal were so severe that men, not animals, were necessarily the carriers 
of burden. Substitution of more gentle inclines for the existing steep tracks in 
Nepal was, no doubt, a remedy. But this could be done at an expenditure out of 
proportion to any profit that was likely to accrue from this remedial measure. 


Fifthly, the source of livelihood of majority of Nepalese people was agriculture. ` 
They had very small means of subsistence. A field labourer rarely earned two 
annas (Indian) a day. The skilled workmen like carpenters, blacksmiths, 
bricklayers and thatchers did not get more than two and half to three and half 
annas a day. There was no large circulation of coins. The people paid their revenue 
to a large extent in kind, usually rice. The remainder of this crop, with home-grown 
vegetables, milk and sometimes a little oil constituted their ordinary diet. Prices 
in the hills were always high compared with the average rates in the plains. Many 
artisans were irregular in attending to work. So many a day was wasted on which 
no wage was earned. The frequency of the religious festivals were invariable 
excuses for holiday making. Most of the Nepalese felt disinclined to save. They 
lacked initiative and enterprise and indulged in idleness. 


Sixthly, raw cotton, tobacco for chewing, oil, coarse sugar, indigo and a few 
sheep and goats—all from India were in great demand with the common folk in 
Nepal. The raw cotton was woven into a coarse durable cloth which was cheaper 
than any that could be imported. The consumption of tobacco, sugar and 
oilseeds was moderate, Indigo was used for dyeing the clothing of the soldiers. 
Its use did not extend much outside the army. Raw cotton, tobacco, salt, opium 
grain and ghee were government monopolies. The farmers made profits by high 
prices rather than by large sales. This hit the poor and affected trade adversely. 
The Nepalese did not have the power of purchasing such wares as the English 
manufacturers wished to introduce. The people belonging to upper classes, that is 
to say, the traders, the large landholders, and the officers of the army and the 
court could afford the luxury of broad cloth, fine calicoes, brocades, lace, spices, 
jewels, pictures, musical instruments, looking glasses and foreign fruits and 
grains. But this section was comparatively small and stationary. "'...... Unless an 
entire change is wrought in the national character, there is no probability of 
those more expensive tastes arising on which a really large trade depends". 


Girdlestone stated emphatically, “Regarding Nepal I do not anticipate that reform 
will materially increase the trade. There may be less friction, less annoyance and 
irritation, less uncertainty, a slight reduction of prices and in consequence a 
slightly larger demand. But with a population of limited extent, and likely to 
remain so, to whom access is difficult and cannot be otherwise except at 
inordinate expense, who are compelled by the nature of their country to be 
self-independent for most of the necessaries of life, whose requirements are 
simple and habits frugal, who receive through long established sources a 
considerable supply of such things as they are not able to raise for themselves 
and who already have the balance of trade in their favour, | cannot see any 
opening for much greater results than are now attained**," 
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In fact there was a difference of opinion between men at the top and men on the 
spot. The Secretary of State contended that the trade was capable of considerable 
development. But the enquiries by Girdlestone and other border officials led to 
opposite conclusion. "At this juncture it would be of special value to me to know 
the source of information which had led to the belief of the Secretary of State 
that the trade is 'capable of considerable development', so that," Girdlestone 
strongly wrote to Government of India, "I might follow up the clue...*9'* 
Strangely enough, the “clue” was never supplied either to Girdlestone or to those 
who mattered. Subsequently the Resident was instructed to bring to the notice of 
the Darbar the opinion of the Government of India that "the trade with Nepal 
ought in time to be capable of considerable development?*". Indeed, the 

trade developed considerably. According to the estimate of Hodgson the volume 
of Indo-Nepalese trade in 1830-31 amounted to Rs. 30,00,000. In 1879 Girdlestone 
reported that the total value of Nepalese export and import trade was 

Rs. 98,34,832. In 1890-91 it rose up to Rs. 3,01,00,000 and in 1900-01, to 

Rs. 3,99,00,00025, It is thus evident that Indo-Nepalese trade relation had a 
continuous and steady progress throughout the entire span of the 19th century. 
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Book-Review - 


_ Economic Progress of the East India Company on the Coromandel Coast. 
1702-1746, (Nagpur University, 1974). 
R. N. BANERJI 


The growth of European commerce in India forms a fascinating theme in India's 
economic history. The book under review dealing with the activities of the English 
East India Company on the Coromandel Coast between 1702 and 1746 is a 
well-documented history of a phase of this growth. The period chosen for this 
study was a crucial one in the development of English commerce in India. The 

. merger of the two rival English East India Companies in 1702 immensely 
strengthened the commercial position of the English in the 'East'. "The true 
commencement of the East India Company', Marx argued, 'cannot be dated from 
a more remote epoch than the year 1702, when the different societies, claiming 
the monopoly of the East India Trade, united together in one single company’. 
Till then 'the very existence of the original East India Company was repeatedly 
endangered, once suspended for years under the protectorate of Cromwell, and 
once threatened with utter dissolution by Parliamentary interference under the 
reign of William III.” The year 1746 was a far less significant landmark. Though as 
a result of the temporary occupation of Madras in that year by the French the 

~ English trade suffered a severe setback, the English did not take long to recover 
from it. This event, however, formed a significant phase of a long period of 
Anglo-French rivalry for political supremacy in India. particularly in the Carnatic. 


The story that the book tells is a significant one, largely because it is not confined 
to the description of a mere local history. It provides an insight into the 
mechanism of growth of English commerce in India as a whole. 


The English trade on the Coast at the time was only marginally connected with 
the spice trade—once the ‘principal attraction of eastern trade’. With the gradual 
establishment by the Dutch of a near monopoly over the spice trade the English 
tended increasingly to concentrate on the trade in Indian textiles and certain 
other commodities, a trade originally designed to facilitate the purchase of East 
India spices by the European traders, including the English. This shift in the 
English trade was possible partly because the market for the textiles from 
Coromandel and other parts of India was gradually expanding not only in the 
Eastern archipelago but also in different parts of Europe. The main purpose of the 
English trade In the Coromandel Coast was to get textiles of the right quality as 
cheap as possible. 


The availability of market was not ever a serious problem for the English. 
Political developments in Europe, particularly wars involving England as also 
other countries where the Coromandel goods were reexported from London, did 
occasionally depress this market. However, the long-term trend was for the 
market to expand, and this is evident from a nearly four-fold increase in the 
exports from the Coast in the first half of the 18th century. 
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The difficulties of the English were largely connected with the financing of thelr 
purchases from the Coast and with the organization of such purchases, From the 
point of view of the English Company’s finances the merger of the two rival 
companies resulting in the combination of their capital resources was of course a 

. notable event. However, the Company had perpetually to face the problem of 
inadequate capital supply. 


For about two decades since the merger the English had largely to depend on the 
export of bullion from Europe. However, the main difficulty of the English in this 
was the uncertainty in regard to the supply of silver. (For instance, this supply 
considerably diminished during the War of Spanish Succession between 1701 and 
1713). The mercantilist arguments against export of silver bullion from England, 
which some of the Company's servants like Thomas Mun had once sought to 
rebut, also resulted in the reduction of the bullion exports from time to time. In 
fact since 1723 the English Company had largely to do without such exports from 
Europe. The dependence on them was greatly shaken by the trade depression in 
England and the 'general stagnation of credit' in Europe caused by the famous 
'South Sea Bubble', i.e. the bankruptcy of the South Sea Company in 1720. The 
English gradually learnt how to do without bullion exports from Europe, and the 
English Company was helped in this by its success in finding out some other 
viable sources of income, such as the increased sale of English manufactured 
goods, the diversification of the English trade, particularly through the 
enlargement of the trade with China, the increasing revenue income from 
different sources in the Coast Settlements, the profits from the operations of the 
local mints controlled by the English and borrowings from the local credit market. 


‘ The organization of their purchases evidently constituted a far more formidable 
difficulty for the English. The problems of availability of adequate export goods 
due to climatic factors were considerable ones. For instance, a shortfall in the 
cotton production which occurred pretty often inevitably told on the supply of 
cotton goods. The difficulties of the English even in normal years were partly due 
to the fact that they had only a limited control over the buyers' market, in which 
other European Companies as well as a host of interlopers were also active. 
Another source of difficulties for the English was their dependence on 
organized local merchants, through whom the English received their necessary 
supplies, since the Company was seldom engaged in the direct production of its 
export commodities. The supply of commodities of specific standards and the 
fixation of prices created unending problems for the English, and these became 
nearly intractable particularly when other European Companies were eager to buy 
as much as possible, irrespective of the quality of their purchases. 


A study such as this, which is mainly concerned with the activities of the English 
traders would inevitably concentrate on the questions connected with these 
activities. However, one would legitimately expect that something would be 
said about the changes in the Indian society and economy resulting from the 
growing English commerce. The author completely disappoints us in this regard. 
Some of his observations in this connection are difficult to agree with. ('On the 
assets side, the Indians came in contact with a far better system of commerce 
which was highly organized, efficient and free of feudal outlook. The 
foundation of this trade or business was laid on capitalism, reinforced by 
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mercantilism...European contact gave rise to Western ideas, among others, of 
nationalism, capitalism and modern large scale business which began to 

educate and exert abiding influence on the thoughts and activities of Indians 
from the 17th century onwards......Thus the Indian businessman imbibed 
modern method and western outlook, and preferred to do business with the 
foreigners...’ pp 211-212). The most striking omission seems to be a study of the 
organization and structure of the local textile production, and the omission is all 
the more remarkable in view of the obvious bearing of this organization and 
structure on the English trade itself. A great deal has been said in the book about 
the role of joint-stock merchants and also of unorganized merchants in the 
supply of goods to the English. We wish the author could tell us something about 
the organization of the local merchants, their business practices and their 
changing fortunes over the years. 


Department of History, Binay Bhushan Chaudhuri 
University of Calcutta. 
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Subah of Allahabad under the Great Mughals, 1580-1707, (Jamia Millia 
Islamia, New Delhi, 1974). 
S. N. Sinha 


Local histories are significant partly because they provide illustrations of the 
complexities of the history of the wider region of which the localities form parts, 
and our understanding of the history of the wider region is thus enriched. The 
present book is a notable attempt at writing a local history, the history of the 
subah of Allahabad between 1580, when Akbar introduced his Subah system, 
and 1707, the year of Aurangzeb’s death. 


Though no startlingly new conclusion emerges from the study, the wealth of 
new data that it provides enables us to test some of the general conclusions of 
other studies of Mughal India as a whole. 


The history of the establishment and consolidation of Mughal authority in the 
Allahabad Subah shows again that the Mughal emperors could scarcely take their 
political authority as an established fact. They were ever on the alert against 
threats to their power. Though they did succeed in coping with these the armed 
conflicts with their enemies caused considerable dislocation in the localities 
where these occurred. It is notable that the threats derived not from any 

external aggression, or the internecine warfares among the members of the royal 
family, but from the uprisings of influential zamindars (eleven major uprisings 
have been listed). 


The detailed study of these uprisings greatly contributes to our understanding of 
the phenomenon of zamindari power. We wish we could know more about the 
origins of some of the leading zamindars, the economic and other bases of their 
power and also about their exact role in the local administration and the rural 
economy. Dr. Singh's observation that ‘The zamindars as a class had gained 
considerable influence in the Subah on account of their hold over the local 
population’ (p 106) merely begs the question. We are not told how this hold was 
possible at all and how this was maintained. Dr. Singh seems to be largely in 
agreement with Professor Irfan Habib's view that the zamindari power was 
basically antagonistic to the authority of the Mughal rulers or of their local 
representatives. (Professor Habib concludes: ‘The zamindari right...owed its origin 
not to the bounty of the emperor, but to independent acquisition, to clan 
settlement, usurpation or purchase. It is also noteworthy that the possession of 
armed force was almost an inevitable complement of a zamindari right of any 
consequence’.) Incidentally, in Bengal the origins of the leading zamindari 
families did owe a great deal to ‘the bounty of the emperor’. Whatever their 
origins, the zamindars of the Allahabad subah seem to have stabilized their 
position by the beginning of Aurangzeb's reign. The growth of their power could 
scarcely be checked, and during the last two and a half decades of his reign, the 
zamindars constituted a political force to reckon with. The State did not find any 
effective solution for the problem. The rebel (zorta/ab) zamindars could be beaten 
by the Emperor, but ‘could never be crushed completely. Whenever they got an 
opportunity they rose in arms.” (p 82) The effectiveness of purely ‘law and 
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order’ measures against the zamindars was also evident from the policy of 
Aurangzeb, particularly during the last few years of his reign, of creating new 
zamindars in order to counterbalance the power and authority of the defiant ones. 


It is, however, the detailed study of the land revenue administration of the 
Mughals that seems to the present reviewer to be the most important 
contribution of Dr. Sinha's book. The introduction by Akbar of dasturs in the Zabti 
parganas (parganas under the Regulation system) necessitated a thorough 
understanding by the State of the agricultural efficiency of the subahs, which 
presumably varied from place to place, and the author shows how the State 
estimated this efficiency of the Allahabad subah. Such a study is significant not 
only because it provides minute information about the conditions of 

agriculture at the time, but also because it is immensely helpful to the students of 
agrarian changes that occurred since that time. It is likely, as Professor Irfan Habib 
argues, that the dasturs of Akbar could not be systematically imposed upon the 
peasants everywhere, and that 'one can only regard them as essentially paper 
rates'. Dr. Sinha also emphasizes how the 'basic features and the spirit of tho 
revenue administration' of Akbar nearly disappeared during the period of about 
fifty years after his death. The assessment of land revenue tended increasingly to 
become ‘a kind of bargain’, and it is notable how the extinction of the central 
control in such a vital sphere helped the zamindars to strengthen and stabilize 
their position. A significant conclusion about the impact of the revenue demand of 
the State upon the economy of the Allahabad subah was that cultivation 
increased much faster than the revenue demand. While, for instance, between 
1594 and 1720, cultivation in the Subah increased nearly five fold, the revenue 
demand increased about two fold. (p 134). 


Department of History, Binay Bhushan Chaudhuri 
University of Calcutta. 
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export to 92 countries 
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